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SIGN OF GOOD TASTE... sverywHere 


April 17 to October 19... visit the Brussels World's Fair, where you'll find a ready welcome at the Coca-Cola Pa 


AT THE BRUSSELS WORLD’S FAIR, TOO... HAVE A COKE! 





The famous taste of Coca-Cola—its purity, wholesomeness and quality 
have helped make Coke the best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 
© Not only in America—but in over 100 countries, Coca-Cola is the 
favored popular refreshment. 


“COKE** 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, 
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NEA Announces Plans 
For Annual Convention 


“Our Future Goes To School To- 
day” will be the general theme of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion’s annual convention, Lyman V. 
Ginger, NEA president, has an- 
nounced. 

More than 10,000 teachers and 
administrators from all over the 
nation are expected to attend the 
annual NEA sessions in Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 29-July 4. Most of the 
NEA’s 30 departments and all 20 
commissions and committees will 
hold meetings during the conven- 
tion. 

The major “work” sessions will, 
of course, be those of the NEA’s 
legislative body, the Representative 
Assembly. Composed of delegates 
from all of the NEA’s 7,000 local 
education associations, this body 
will meet daily, July 1 through 
July 4. 

“In addition to the usual items of 
business, the Representative As- 
sembly will adopt a revised plat- 
form incorporating new goals for 
our second century,” Dr. Ginger 
commented. 


Speeches by top educators head 
each day’s schedule of events. NEA 
president Dr. Ginger will deliver 
his presidential address Monday, 
June 30, on the general convention 
theme. He is dean of the College 
of Education at the University of 
Kentucky. 

NEA executive secretary William 
G. Carr will report to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly July 1 on the 
NEA’s expanded program. 

Other speakers include: Dr. 
Jerald Brauer, dean of the Federa- 
ed Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Mark Schin- 
nerer, superintendent of schools for 
Cleveland; U. S. Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence G. Derthick; 
Max Lerner, professor of American 
Civilization at Brandeis University, 
newspaper columnist and author; 
Dr. C. C. Furnas, chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo; and James 
B. Conant, president emeritus of 
Harvard University and former 
U. S. Ambassador to the Federal 
Republic of Germany; and Ameri- 
can Legion Commander John 
Gleason, Jr. 

Dr. Conant will be interviewed 
by a panel of students on the ABC- 





TV network program “College 
News Conference,’ moderated by 
Ruth Hagy, following his address 
on July 4. 

Special sectional meetings on cur- 
rent issues in the field of instruc- 
tion and lay relations are planned 
for July 3. A program of highlights 
of the year’s TV programs on edu- 


. cation will be presented on the 


convention’s opening day. 

A special performance of the 
Cleveland Summer Symphony 
Orchestra and the annual Class- 
room Teachers Banquet are among 
the special events planned. 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: MR. DYER 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

















Seeking a Position? — 


We offer a reliable, nation-wide school 

and college placement service. Write, 

telling us about yourself. 

THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 

516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Est. 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 








Accidents and Illnesses 


DON’T VACATION 


They are always on the job— 


Unfortunately when you are on vacation, accident and illness disabilities do not take 
a holiday. Help protect your income against accident and sickness disabilities. 


DON’T VACATION 


WITHOUT YOUR 
KEA INCOME PROTECTION INSURANCE 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


IF YOUR SCHOOL SYSTEM DOES NOT PARTICIPATE 


HAVE YOUR SUPERINTENDENT CONTACT 
THE LOCAL KENTUCKY GROUP OFFICE 


KENTUCKY GROUP OFFICE 


360 FRANCIS BUILDING LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
Honored At Dinner 
By Shelbyville Group 


On April 3 at the new South Side 
Elementary School in Shelbyville, 
Kentucky honored one of its lead- 
ing educators, Mrs. Willie C. Ray. 
A dinner was given by the Shelby- 
ville Education Association to pay 
tribute to Mrs. Ray for her service 


to the community, the state, and 
the nation. Mrs. Ray has been 
superintendent of the Shelbyville 
schools since 1930. She has been 
active in both KEA and NEA. 
Teachers and leaders in educa- 
tion from over Kentucky were pres- 
ent. The guests included friends, 
civic and organization leaders, and 
former students. Testimonial let- 
ters were presented to Mrs. Ray 





Mitchell Davis, KEA president, Dr. Lyman Ginger, NEA president, and J. M. Dodson, KEA 
executive secretary, admire Mrs. Ray’s gold charm bracelet given to her by the Shelbyville 
Education Association. The charms represent significant events in Mrs. Ray’s career. 


from various groups and from each 
class graduated under her super- 
vision. 

The address of the evening was 
given by Dr. Lyman Ginger, Dean 
of the College of Education ot the 
University of Kentucky and Presi- 
dent of NEA. 





A Teacher’s Rosary 


I don’t know much about “rosarics,” 
But I hear each bead is a prayer, 
My mind is certainly not on beads— 
At night, when I let down my hair! 
But all of my pupils 
Come filing by— 
Some make me smile 
Others raise a sigh. 
I am happy 
If I have helped each one— 
Filled with sorrow 
For the many things left undone! 
And as the parade 
Has almost passed, 
My gaze lingers longest 
On the one that’s last. 
For that one at the last, 
Is almost “lost”— 
I must do more for him 
Whatever the cost. 


—Syble S. Payne 








Regular Session 
June 1 to August 2 
No Saturday Classes 


7:30 a.m. to 8:30 a.m. 
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11:30 te 12:30 


New Indoor-Outdoor 
Swimming Pool 
Full Recreational Program 








UNION COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL 


BARBOURVILLE, KENTUCKY 


THE FOLLOWING COURSES ARE BEING OFFERED: 


8:40 a.m. to 9:40 a.m. 


Elementary Crafts .........0.00........... sichebtieeniias 
Biology or HLS. Teachers... 








tics waeccccscocccesececococcceccs 
Income Tax Accounting......... 
Fund. of pg yO ta. ou 
Laboratory Exp. in 
Introd. to = alg 4 ie 
Advanced Grammar ooo2.........-eeccecceeeeenee 
Biological Sc. Survey ........ 
Civil War & Reconstruction 
a Mathematics ........ 
College Algebra 
coy to Music 
Shug 2 ae eva: ite eat ansaid 
Prycieal “Ed. El. School... 
General Psychology ....... 
Child Growth ro | Develop. 












SPECIAL LABORATORIES 








Hea 
Advanced Swimming  .............. 


Methods of Teaching ating 3 = Principals of Nutrition............ 3 Human Anatomy 

Coll Reading Se OA 3 Differential Equations ............ 3 Su ~ a ay Teaching 
English Lit a School Music........... 3 Exp. in Education 
Introd. to Geology.................... 3 Secondary. School Music.......... 3 Science for Teachers 
ae of jan eaeee ; : Applied Music for 


New Courses Are Being Offered In Teaching Mathematics, Biology, And Chemistry On The High- 
School Levels. Also Special Courses In Mathematics For Upper Elementary Grades Are Scheduled. 


Near Five Parks 
Modern Dormitories 
Artist Series Programs 


Organ, Piano, Voice & Ensembles 


Tuition is $10 per hour. 
Ten semester hours may be 
earned. 

A full faculty, low cost, room 
and board are offered. 


10:20 to 11:20 a.m. 


Public School Art 
Human Anatomy 
Principles of Economics . 
Methods of Teach. Arith 
Fund. of Elementary Ed. 
Organization & Adm. P.S. 
American Folklore _......... 
Physical Sc. Survey ....... 
Readings in German ..... 
Marriage & Family .... 
Trigonometry = .......... 
General Theory ...... 
Beginning Swimming 
Recreational Leadership . 
American Government ..... patpicaebcash 
Life and Teachings of Jesus... 


Hrs. 
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For More Information, Write: 


Director of Public Relations 
UNION COLLEGE 
BARBOURVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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“Report Card U.S.A.” 
Is 1958 AEW Theme 


Early-birding on the selection of 
the 1958 American Education Week 
theme, the planning committee 
representing the four sponsoring 
groups of AEW has laid the 
groundwork for the traditional ob- 
servance November 9-15, by pick- 
ing the theme “Report Card 
U.S.A.,” and announcing a selected 
list of daily topics to follow the 
general theme. 

Local groups can now start 
planning ahead for American Edu- 
cation Week ‘which is annually set 
aside as the week to take an in- 
ventory of school needs and 
achievements. Last year more than 
96 million Americans yisited their 
schools during this week and in 
local communities all over the na- 
tion special programs were held 
honoring teachers and saluting the 
work of the schools. 

Following the general theme 
“Report Card U.S.A.,” the AEW 
planning committee suggests that 
these daily topics may be used: 

Sunday, Report Card—Building 
Character; Monday, Report Card— 
Responsible Citizenship; Tuesday, 
Report Card—Education and Sur- 
vival; Wednesday, Report Card— 
The Curriculum; Thursday, Report 
Card—The Teacher; Friday, Report 
Card—Developing Talents; Satur- 
day, Report Card — Community 
Teamwork. 

The daily topics are suggestions 
only and are intended to be a gen- 
eral guide to local planners. Frank 
W. Hubbard, NEA assistant execu- 
tive secretary for information serv- 
ices, representing the NEA on the 
planning committee, said that the 
committee favored giving maximum 
flexibility to local planners in set- 
ting up an observance that reflects 
local interests. 

Now in its third decade, Ameri- 
can Education Week is sponsored 
by four national organizations: The 
National 
the American Legion, the United 
States Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 





Education Association, - 





Educators Placement Service 
Serving All Branches of the Education 
Profession 
1026 NW 22 St., Phone FR 6-7498 
Gainesville, Flori 
A Dignified, Confidential, Personal Service to 
Both Employer and Employee. 
National Coverage. Free Enrollment. 
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With teachers as eager as par- 
ents to make a go of their PTA 
and consequently ready to seize 
upon any novel yet simple 
attendance-builder, ‘‘a coffee” 
may be just the thing. 


There is nothing new about 
coffee at PTA meetings. The new 
twist is making the coffee an 
event and it is all so easy. 


Select a committee for the 
event. Invite members to a PTA 
coffee rather than to a meeting. 
“‘A coffee” sounds so much more 
chatty and sociable. And women 
like this. Gives meetings a plus. 








For a quick little lift! 


Here is a simple, friendly 
way to help add interest to 
PTA meetings and to help 
boost your attendance. 


Invitations might be created by 
youngsters in art class or as seat 
work. Show coffee cup sketch, 
above, only to stir imaginations. 


Be sure date, place, time are 
clearly printed or written. And 
personalize invitations with 
parent’s name in place of the 
“You” in “You are invited to 
come to a coffee.” Participation 
by youngsters helps to get out, 
the parents. Nice publicity. 






The cool, lively flavor 
and natural chewing of refreshing 


little “‘pick up.’ Satisfies for a between meal treat 
yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millons do! 
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Calendar of Events 











June 4-5: Science Conference 
for Public School Administrators, 
Union College, Barbourville. 

June 21-24: Student NEA Work- 
shop, Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

June 22-24: National Association 
of State Directors of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification, B.G.S.U., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

June 24-28: Thirteenth Annual 


NCTEPS Conference, B.G.S.U., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

June 29-July 4: Annual Conven- 
tion, National Education Associa- 
tion, Cleveland. 

July 6-18: Classroom Teachers 
National Conference, B.G.S.U., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Aug. 11-14: KEA Leadership 
Conference, Morehead State Col- 
lege. 

Nov. 7-8: Annual Conference, 
Kentucky Industrial Education As- 
sociation, Louisville. 

Nov. 9-15: American Education 
Week. 











UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Summer School, 1958 


Intersession: 2-13 June, 1958 
First Regular Term: 13 June-18 July, 1958 
Second Regular Term: 19 July-22 August, 1958 


WORKSHOPS, INSTITUTE, SEMINARS, AND 
OTHER SHORT-TERM COURSES 


U.S. FOREIGN POLICY, a seminar on U.S. foreign policy in the nuclear 
age. Lectures, discussions, readings, and research. Offered only in the 
Intersession. Two credits. 2-13 June. 


MENTAL HYGIENE, a two-week course during the Intersession on mental 
health problems and programs. Two credits. 2-13 June. 


CHILD STUDY, a one-week workshop during the First Regular Term on 
child development in psychological, social, physical and educational aspects. 
16-20 June. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS, a four-week workshop in the First Regular 
Term. The third in a series sponsored by the Cincinnati Office of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, the Cincinnati Public Schools, 
and the University. Five credits. 13 June-11 July. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE, a two-week institute sponsored by the Cincinnati 
Social Hygiene Society and the University. Offered in the First Term only. 
Two credits. 7-18 July. 


NATURAL SCIENCE, a workshop during the Second Regular Term on the 
identification and preparation of plant and animal specimens for classroom 
use. Four credits. 19 July-21 August. 


SPEECH IN CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION, a workshop providing experi- 
ence with children in the classroom and instructional techniques in speech. 
Second Regular Term. Three credits. 19 July-22 August. 


READING—STUDY, a non-credit workshop on improvement of techniques 
in reading and study. Open to college and secondary-school students and 
other adults. First Regular Term. 13 June-18 July. 





For complete descriptions on these and 
200 additional courses and special offerings, address: 


DEAN, SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
CINCINNATI 21, OHIO 











For the final edition of the 1957. 
58 school year there are forty pages 
of professional reading, some of 


which should prove interesting to 
every KEA member. 


CTA Bulletin 


The Classroom Teacher Bulletin 
with its four pages of CTA news 
is found on pages 17-20. 


Report Card 


Another edition of The Report 
Card, which appears in the Journal 
for your information but which is 
printed separately and mailed to 
5,000 lay citizens, is on pages 21-24. 


Legislative Program 

Past performance in legislation is 
chronicled on page 8. The look 
ahead in legislation is dealt with on 
pages 9 and 21. 


Secretary's Report 

The activities of the KEA staff 
during the past year are outlined 
by your executive secretary, be- 
ginning on page 14. 
Teaching 

Teaching—past, present, and fu- 
ture—is dealt with in interesting 
articles on pages 10, 11, 12, 13, and 
28. Regular features are to be 
found in their accustomed places. 


| KEA-NEA 
Aouor Koll 


These districts have reported 100% in 
membership in the KEA. Those printed 
in capital letters are also 100% in NEA. 





Counties 
Clinton TODD 
Independent 
Ft. Knox OWENSBORO 





Believe that you are a brother to 
all men and that all men are brotb- 
ers to you. You'll like yourself 
better if you do.—Dinah Shore 





If you are the talented avthor 

FREE! of an unpublished manuscript, 
wm let us help gain the recognition 

Inside you deserve. We will publish 

your BOOK—we will edit, design, 

print, promote, advertise and 

sell it! Good royalties. 

Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 


Publishing 


Your Book COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dep?.TG 
200 Vorick St., N. Y. 14 
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Officers, Directors 
and Staff 


OFFICERS 
Term Expires 


Virginia Murrell, President, 
400 Taylor Avenue, 
Bellevue April 17, 
Harry Sparks, President-Elect, 
Murray State College, 
April 17, 1959 
Grace Weller, Vice President, 
Hardin County Schools, 
Elizabethtown April 17, 


DIRECTORS 
Roy McDonald, Cadiz June 80, 1960 
T. W. Stewart, 

Hopkinsville 1959 
R. B. Piper, Russellville...June 30, 1960 
Talton K. Stone, 

Elizabethtown 1959 
Richard VanHoose, 618 West 

Jefferson, Louisville 
Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Route 2, 

Paris June 80, 1959 


1959 


1959 


1959 





Adron Doran, Morehead State ~~ 
College, Morehead 
Ira Bell, Monticello 


1959 
1958 


Covington , 1959 
Ezra Webb, Manchester....June 30, 1960 
C. V. Snapp, Jenkins June 80, 1958 


STAFF 

J. M. Dodson, Executive Secretary 

Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, Consultant for 
Professional Services 

Verne P. Horne, Director of 
Public Relations 

N. B. McMillian, Director of Research 
and Information 





Officers of 
District Education Associations 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Lyndle Barnes, Route 4, Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT 
President—Richard Hopkins, Calhoun 
Secretary—Sara Lilly, Smith Mills 
THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Claude Hightower, Elkton 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1846 Chestnut 
Street, Bowling Green 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
‘Allen Cash, Bloomfield 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Roy Dorsey, LaG: 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn p erenl 1422 
Goddard Avenue, Louisville 4 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Garland Purdom, Gravel Switch 
Secretary—C. R. Hager, Nicholasville 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Hubert Hume, Maysville 
Secretary—Monroe Wicker, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. O. A. Durham, Columbia 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—W. L. Knuckles, Brooksville 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk 
e, Covington 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Willie Hendrickson, Pineville 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—H. M. Wesley, Hazard 
Secretary—Roy Eversole, Hazard 
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Editorial Page 





A Personal Message 


I wish to take this opportunity 
to thank each of you, as personally 
as I can through a printed page, 
for your many kindnesses to me 
during the past four years. 

It has been a pleasure to serve 
you as a member of the KEA staff. 
I have felt that I walked on com- 
mon ground with you whether you 
happened to be elementary, sec- 
ondary or college teacher or admin- 
istrator. Having shared mutual ex- 
periences I felt I could talk to you 
and write for you with understand- 
ing. 

The privilege of editing the 
Journal came with the passing of 
Lillian Lehman. It was with deep- 
est humility that I undertook to 
carry on the job which she had so 
nobly developed and improved. In 
a sense it was the realization of a 
dream that apparently had no 
real hope of fulfillment. I worked 
my way through Berea College in 
the printing shop and spent several 
years in printing and publishing 
work. Then when time came to 
choose a topic for a doctoral dis- 
sertation I chose to do research on 
the education association journals 
of the southern states and their 
services over a fifteen-year period. 
Thus, I was happy to have the 
privilege of attempting to continue 
to uphold the high standards set 
by Miss Lehman and to engage in 
work upon which L had done con- 
siderable research. 

The association harvest has been 
great and the staff laborers much 
of the time few, with its resulting 
frustrated feelings at not being sev- 
eral people at once; however, the 
past four years have been gratify- 
ing in many ways. I have met many 
wonderful people, people who 
showered appreciation for only 
routine services performed, people 
who were devoted as educators and 
as association workers, people who 
were just ordinary—but simply 
wonderful. 

.«l leave your service with only the 
best of good wishes and the kindest 
of feelings toward each of you and 
toward the KEA. May success 
crown all your future efforts. 

are —N. B. MeMillian 
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Education A Bargain 

How much of a bargain is the 
schooling our children get? The 
NEA’s Committee on Tax Educa- 
tion and School Finance did some 
comparative shopping and an- 
nounced recently that it found: 

*An hour’s schooling under a 
trained teacher in a planned pro- 
gram of learning costs 33 cents 
while the American parent pays 50 
cents an hour for an untrained baby 
sitter, who offers limited activities 
and no program. (And with a baby 
sitter the parent provides TV, tele- 
phone, transportation, and food. ) 

* Compared with what is spent 
for defense, on homes, on drinking 
and smoking, on automobiles, on 
recreation, education costs less. 

*Compared with the cost of 
crime ($50 billion annually), edu- 
cation comes at bargain rates ($14 
billion annually). 

* For the same 33 cents that buys 
one hour of public education, the 
citizen would get only one-fifth of 
a haircut or one milkshake or one 
gallon of gasoline. 





Watching as a delegate votes at the Conven- 

tion are members of the Credentials Commit- 

tee: Chairman O'Leary Meece and James T. 

Alton (standing); Fred T. Burns, Mrs. Charline 

Clayton and Mrs. Dorothy Conley. Members 

Joe Caudill and Whitney Young were absent 
at the time. 


Teacher Honored 


Ruth Vance, a teacher in Hawes- 
ville (Hancock County) schools for 
the past 53 years, was honored re- 
cently by the community of Hawes- 
ville and her former students for 
her many years of unselfish service. 


The record achieved by Miss 
Vance by teaching 53 years in the 
same school without missing a 
single day is believed to be without 
equal in the United States. 





One Hundred Per Cent. All Che Way 


The following districts have enrolled 100% in both 
the KEA and the NEA for the school year 1957-58. 


Counties 


ESTILL 
FLEMING 
FRANKLIN 
GRANT 
HARDIN 
KENTON 
LINCOLN 
LIVINGSTON 
McCRACKEN 
McCREARY 
MADISON 


BALLARD 
BARREN 
BOURBON 
BOYLE 
BRACKEN 
BREATHITT 
CALDWELL 
CAMPBELL 
CARLISLE 
CARROLL 
CARTER 


MASON 
MONTGOMERY 
OLDHAM 
PIKE 
ROBERTSON 
SCOTT 
SIMPSON 
TAYLOR 
TODD 
TRIGG 
WAYNE 


Independent 


BELLEVUE 
CENTRAL CITY 
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The Letter Box 
Dear Editor: 


The poems you have selected 
for publication in “our” Journal 
have been such good ones! Per- 
haps, since I write poems myself, 
J am more conscious of the work 
of others. After so many years of 
reading your selections, I have de- 
cided to submit one of mine. I shall 
be quite honored to have it join the 
fine company of poems that have 
seen light of day in the Kentucky 
School Journal. 


My hearty congratulations on 
the interesting magazine you are 
sending us teachers. We like to 
think that we are not alone in our 
big job of teaching Kentucky youth. 
The recent Workshop and dinner 
at Western Kentucky State College 
was an excellent way of making us 
feel a part of a “team.” 


My teaching career is twenty 
years old this year, but my typing 
just got started in November just 
passed. Your indulgence, please. 

As my sixth-graders of Center 
Street School are about to go on 
to Junior High, The Teacher's 
Rosary has been working overtime. 
In fact, it is eleven o'clock now, and 
for a recent flu-patient, that is 
“overtime.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Syble S. Payne 
Bowling Green 


(See page 2 for “The Teacher’s 
Rosary.” —Editor ) 

2 a 2 
Dear Editor: 

We note now that one Louisville 
Negro school is to be closed. The 
Negro teachers of it are to be 
absorbed in other Negro faculties 
and their students are to be “in- 
tegrated” into two nearby “white” 
schools. If additional teachers are 
needed at the “white” schools they 


are to be chosen obviously on the 


basis of race—not Negro. This in- 
dicates that a policy of employment 
is crystallizing which may evolve 
into one of engaging white teachers 
with whatever qualifications they 
may have to augment the faculties 
of the schools into which Negro 
students may drift, and of engaging 
Negro teachers, who may have 
better qualifications, only if they are 
to serve in all-Negro faculties in 
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schools from which Negro students 
are transferring in large numbers. 

We have pointed out to the 
administration our apprehension of 
this trend. To wit: 1. If large num- 
bers of Negro children go into a 
particular “white” school, would it 
not serve a worthwhile psycho- 
logical purpose to let them see 
occasional Negro teachers in the 
classroom? 2. Negro students are 
now graduating from our “white” 
colleges and universities with the 
same qualifications as other stu- 
dents. Should they not be em- 
ployed by as objective standards as 
those by which they qualified for 
graduation? 3. The public schools 
are maintained, in the main, out of 
public tax money. Should any 
criteria be established by which 
that tax money which goes for 
salaries shall be ear-marked for 
“white” teachers and others? Should 
qualified. Negro applicants be re- 
fused employment and payment 
from the public fund (to which 
Negroes have contributed ), simply 
on the basis of race and color? 4. 
When Negro students drift away 
from a “Negro” school, should the 
Negro teachers be shifted into just 
any other school regardless of field 
of qualification? As happened this 
year, should one who has special- 
ized in junior high school teaching 
be told to teach the third grade 
next year or next semester? 5. 
Should Negro teachers who cannot 
qualify to teach white students be 
retained to teach any students? 
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~ day long and in mine all night 
long.” 


6. When the more capable Negro 
students transfer to the “white” 
school, will an opinion gain cred- 
ence that only the poorer students 
remain at the “Negro” school? If 
so, will that cause a greater exodus 
from the “Negro” school? If so, 
will not a serious stigma attach to 
the “Negro” school, its faculty, its 
students, and its graduates? 


In reflection upon these consid- 
erations one concludes that poster- 
ity will not revere those in high 
positions who perpetrate these de- 
vices upon a minority because of 
race and color. As the record is 
written, only infamy is ascribed to 
Adolf Hitler for walking down the 
back stairs to avoid congratulat- 
ing world-famous Champion Jesse 
Owens. And those who operate 
today under the influence of race 
bigotry and prejudice will be held 
none the less infamous and guilty 
of injustice to their fellowmen. 

But this is only a segment of the 
problem which gnaws at the vitals 
of our great country. Did this com- 
munity not see “white” officials 
struggling with this problem in 


. Officiating football and basketball 


games this year? Do we not see it 
at the hotels, theatres and restau- 
rants? But it hurts most in the 
bread-basket. Does one naively 
suppose that no Negro can learn 
to operate a city bus, operate a 
telephone  switch-board, count 
money at the tellers window at 
the bank, be a sales person in a 
dime-store or be a clerk-typist in 
a loan company? 


The Negro, however, will not 
capitulate. This is his homeland to 
which he will be loyal. But there 
will always be a Ralph Bunche, a 
Lena Horne, a Leonard Lyles and 
a Larry Holt to give profound refu- 
tation to the sort of thinking which 
evolves from irrational concepts of 
superiority. But, in this school situ- 
ation, one questions the efficacy 
of a program of integration which 
“integrates” a group out of employ- 
ment. 

Lyman T. Johnson 
Central High School 


Louisville 


Plan now for your local associa- 
tion to be represented at the KEA 
Leadership Conference at More- 
head State College, August: 11-14. 
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1958 Legislature 


Reflects Public’s 
Concern Regarding 


Kentucky Education 


One hundred and fifteen bills 
and resolutions pertaining to pub- 
lic education were introduced in 
the 1958 Kentucky General As- 
sembly. This is a record nu- 
merically and reflects the public’s 
concern about the status of public 
education in Kentucky. 

Only about a dozen education 
measures approved by the Ken- 
tucky Education Association or 
their representatives became law, 
with perhaps one or two exceptions. 
This is probably not a coincidence 
or the result of legislative lethargy. 


The leadership of the Kentucky 
Education Association, with its 
23,000 members, and the Depart- 
ment of Education have developed 
a good relationship with legislators 
and other officials. Every elected 
official’s constituency includes some 
members of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. KEA had two 
registered agents, J. Marvin Dod- 
son and V. P. Horne, on the job 
full time. These facts explain, to 
some extent at least, why only cer- 
tain education measures received 
legislative approval. 

Since some of the education pro- 
posals passed without the blessing 
of the Administration or the so- 
called rebel group, it would not be 
accurate to credit either group with 
securing approval. The so-called 
rebel forces sponsored some educa- 





VERNE P. HORNE, former super- 
intendent of Johnson County, is KEA’s 
new Director of Public Relations. His 
duties include work in the area of 


legislation. 


tion bills which had the support 
of pro-Administration members 
and vice versa, but many of these 
bills were not on the KEA ap- 
proved list and did not receive 
legislative approval. 


To say that all members of the 
legislature are friends of education 
is a kind of platitude because many 
made it plain that they did not 
want to be identified as friends of 
some school leaders. This attitude 
on the part of some legislators re- 
sulted in many questionable pro- 
posals including some to elect the 
county superintendent by popular 
vote. The school people success- 
fully opposed these measures, and 
at the same time secured or re- 
tained the support of these sponsors 
for other education measures. This 
apparently contradictory develop- 
ment resulted in what amounted to 
the screening out of a large num- 
ber of unsound education bills. 
Most of these bills were unrealistic 
and some reflected personal feel- 
ings. Some of the bills proposed 
improvements but made no pro- 
vision for an appropriation to carry 
them out. Our teachers, of course, 


are not interested in punitive or - 


promissory legislation. 

It should be made clear, how- 
ever, that the developments and 
situations referred to above cannot 
be construed to reflect unfavorably 
upon the integrity and sincerity of 
any member of the General As- 
sembly because they deserve the 
full credit for our educational leg- 
islation. 


The teacher retirement pro- 
posals, which were high on the 
KEA agenda, were approved in 
late February and signed by the 
Governor early in March. The 
Retirement System improvements 
provided by the 1958 General 
Assembly make our system second 
to none. The extra benefits pro- 
vided were explained in the April 
issue of the Journal. 

Other education measures ap- 
proved included an appropriation 
to continue full financing of the 
Foundation Program. This pro- 
vides for additional units and in- 
crements for teachers who continue 
their training. The budget also 
provides some extra funds for free 
textbooks. An act providing for 
more materials for the instruction 
of the blind was written into law. 
A law was passed which requires 
the title of school property to be 
conveyed in what is known as fee 
simple title with general warranty. 
This prohibits the reversion clause 
included in many deeds for school 
property. The law pertaining to 
the operation of school busses was 
amended to prohibit a school bus 
from loading or unloading pupils 
in a no passing zone. 

The law relating to franchise 
taxes for school purposes was 
amended to permit deferred pay- 
ment of only the protested portion 
of taxes due during litigation rather 
than the total amount due. 

The law was changed to permit 
retired teachers to teach sixty in- 
stead of thirty days during the 
school year. 

The law was amended to permit 
the University and state colleges to 
use the revenue from a dormitory 
to amortize bonds for another 
dormitory. Two or three other 
measures were approved to extend 
an emergency period for a few 
school districts in or near federal 
property or territory. 

The KEA and State Department 
of Education established a good 
batting average in this Legislature 
even though they did not secure all 
the extra funds needed for free 
textbooks and transportation. The 
educational leadership of the state 
has been strengthened by the fav- 
orable school legislation enacted by 
the 1958 General Assembly. This 
affords a good stimulus for the 
initiation and development of an 
adequate program for 1960. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Resolutions Adopted 
By Annual Convention 


Tue following resolutions were 
adopted by the KEA Delegate As- 
sembly on Thursday, April 10, at 


the annual convention in Louisville: 


WHEREAS, The Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association believes that public 
education has done an excellent job 
in this state within the means avail- 
able, and that, given further sup- 
port and appreciation, it will do an 
even better job; and ~ 
WHEREAS, The Association holds 
that its steadfast insistence upon 
improved public educatien has 
been thoroughly vindicated; and 
WHEREAS, We believe that re- 
dedication to American values is 
required to the end that apprecia- 
tion and support of public educa- 
tion be given top priority by all 
people and on all governmental 
levels, and 

WHEREAS, Welfare of the child is 
and rightly should be of first con- 
cern to public education, therefore, 
BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. That we favor expanding 
services to include a longer school 
term with more attention given to 
the following areas: (a) the gifted 
children; (b) handicapped children; 
(c) kindergartens; (d) adult educa- 
tion; and (e) special testing pro- 
grams. 


2. In recognition of the fact that 
each child in the State of Kentucky 
should be provided a competent 
teacher, and realizing if we are to 
have quality teaching we must 
have quality pay, we recommend 
that teacher salaries in Kentucky 


be raised to equal the national - 


average at the time the program 
goes into effect. We further recom- 
mend that this program be put into 
effect as soon as possible. 


3. We recommend that the 
amount of current expenses be 
adjusted to meet the present needs 
of a desirable classroom situation 
with special attention being given 
to increased needs for instructional 
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material, sick leave and_ fixed 
charges. The new transportation 
formula based on the past two 
years of study should be adopted 
and the free textbook program 
should be made a part of the 
Foundation Program. 


4. That the amount for capital 
outlay be adjusted to meet the 
present needs for new classrooms 
and to replace obsolete rooms, with 
attention given to legislation to 
establish a state school building 
authority to issue revenue bonds 
at the state level for local school 
districts unable to do so. 


5. That we favor adequate 
financial support for institutions of 
higher education. 


6. That attention be given to 
increased financial support in pro- 
grams of education for youth be- 
yond high school at non-college 
level, with emphasis on trades, in- 
dustrial education, agricultural edu- 
cation, office training, distributive 
occupations, and all other such 
groups. (The need for trained man- 
power in Kentucky prompted this 
statement.) 
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7. That there be continued joint 
financial responsibility from local 
and state levels to meet increased 
services. 


8. We recommend that a sub- 
stantial loan fund be established by 
the state for aiding prospective 
teachers to prepare for the profes- 
sion and that this debt be auto- 
matically cancelled upon the com- 
pletion of a period of years of 
teaching in the public schools of 
Kentucky. 


9. That, since the present Teach- 
er Retirement System has been im- 
proved and financed to provide: (a) 
a thirty per cent increase for re- 
tired teachers, (b) survivors’ bene- 
fits, and (c) death benefits, we, as 
members of the profession express 
deep appreciation to Mr. N. O. 
Kimbler for his vision and untiring 
leadership, during two decades, in 
developing the system to one of 
the best in the nation. 


10. That the members of KEA 
express sincere appreciation to 
NEA president, Dr. Lyman Ginger, 
for his vigorous and stimulating 


' leadership in education at national 


and international levels. 


11. The Kentucky Education As- 
sociation re-emphasizes its request 
that President Eisenhower and the 
Congress of the United States pro- 
vide federal funds to aid in the 
solution of our serious educational 
problems. 


12. We acknowledge the contri- 
bution of the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the state govern- 
ment at the recent session of 
Kentucky Legislature in further 
strengthening public education in 
the Commonwealth. 


13. That we express appreciation 
to Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dr. Robert R. Martin, and the 
staff of the State Department of 
Education for their vigorous leader- 
ship in promoting an adequate edu- 
cational program for all of Ken- 
tucky. 

Resolutions Committee: 


John M. Ridgway, Lexington, 
Chairman 

William H. Ball, Williamsburg 

R. B. Atwood, Frankfort 

W. R. McNeil, Bowling Green 

Elma Taylor, Route 1, Morning 
View 
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State Chamber of Commerce 
Ftonors Lyon County Ceacher 


A letter written by a twelve-year- 
old farm girl from Lyon County 
was responsible for the selection of 
the 1958 Kentucky Chamber of 
Commerce “Teacher of the Year.” 


The teacher, Mrs. Virginia Smith, 
of the Lyon County Junior High 
School in Eddyville, was honored 
April 8 at the annual meeting of 
the Kentucky Chamber of Com- 
merce in Louisville. 

Linda Bennett of Route 1, Kut- 
tawa, daughter of E. Ray Bennett, 
of the Oak Grove Community, 
wrote the letter of nomination that 
was judged to exemplify teaching 
at its best. Any Kentuckian was 
eligible to submit a letter of nomi- 
nation describing a favorite teacher 
who portrayed outstanding qual- 
ities in keeping with good teaching 
practices. 

The winner lives in Eddyville, a 
graduate of Murray State College, 
and has been teaching for the past 
thirty-five years. She is the wife 


of Russell Smith, a retired con- 
tractor from Eddyville. They have 
three daughters. She presently 
teaches Kentucky History and Gen- 
eral Science. 

Seven other district winners were 
also named from KEA districts 
throughout the state. They are: 
Mrs. Ben Johnson, Masonville 
School, Daviess County; Mrs. Ben 
McClellan, Caverna High School, 
Horse Cave; Elizabeth Dennis, 
Lafayette High School, Lexington; 
Mrs. Margaret McKenzie, Great- 
house School, St. Matthews; Evalyn 
Frazier, Jackson City Schools, 
Breathitt County; Lida Kirkland, 
Orangeburg High School, Mason 
County; and Frances Russell, Adair 
County High School, Columbia. 

Here’s what Linda had to say 
about her favorite teacher: 


Teacher of the Year 


My teacher thinks in terms of 
inspiration. She loves life. It is 
obvious that she loves America, 
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Mrs. Virginia Smith and Linda Bennett at the C. of C. Luncheon 


Kentucky, Lyon County, and she 
also loves us—her students. 

In her natural way she puts forth 
a great deal of effort each day to 
interest us in the things about us. 
She always tries to tie in the things 
that we know and are interested in 
with the things that she is teaching 
us that we do not know and makes 
us know that no fact is isolated. 


When we go to her class, we feel 
even though it’s the hour before 
lunch, we have a warm feeling of 
expectation. We always feel that 
her class is an adventure. One boy 
said, “I would rather go to Mrs, 
Smith’s class than to go to a west- 
ern picture show.” I think what he 
meant was that she makes history 
come alive. The hour seems short, 
and the noon hour isn’t hard to 
wait for. 

We love the colorful way she 
describes Daniel Boone and 
Mathew Lyon, and we can see the 
puncheon floors and trundle beds 
that she talks so glibly about. She 
gives us the feeling that it would 
have been wonderful to have lived 
at that time, but always she gives 
the feeling that it is more wonder- 
ful to live today, and that there 
are many more worlds to conquer, 
and better yet we are the people 
who can conquer them. 

We go home with the feeling 
of belonging to the great group 
of American teenagers who will live 
to see the missile age developed, 
and because of her interest in us, 
we feel that if we read the news- 
paper, listen to the news, study 
our lessons, associate with teachers 
like her, that we can overcome the 
bad and help make this a better 
world in which to live. 


In later years, if I could get the 
joy out of teaching that she radi- 
ates, I should love to have the 
pleasure of meeting students every 
day and steering them to greater 
thinking in their development. | 
feel that whether or not she wins 
the “Teacher of the Year” award 
or “Oscar,” even though she would 
love it, the joy she gets from teach- 
ing is a reward within itself, that 
like a thing of beauty, it is a joy 
forever. 

—Linda Bennett 





See that your local association is 
represented at the NEA Convention 
in Cleveland. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Satisfying, Fruitful, Rich with Promise . . . 


Teaching Is My Choice 


Many are the joys, satisfactions, 
and perplexities that come with 
the years devoted to teaching. 
However, to put these into words 
is like trying to see in a single drop 
of water the infinite mystery of 
the sea, or-as Edwin Arlington 
Robinson once said of poetry—like 
attempting to put into words that 
which cannot be said. For, to 
many of us the effort pf explaining 
what the art of teaching and the 
rewards of being a teacher mean to 
us is like trying to express the in- 
expressible. ne 


Among the more immediate ad- 
vantages which the profession 
offers me, I have appreciated most 
those which have furthered my 
interests, developed my _ capa- 
bilities, and enabled me to envision 
the innumerable opportunities and 
responsibilities which teaching en- 
tails. Few professions permit the 
individual as much in the way of 
advanced study, travel, research, 
time to write, or to follow other 
special interests, and the stimula- 
tion of membership in various 
organizations, as does the teaching 
profession. 


Beyond these relatively tangible 
assets are the treasured friendships 
and the associations which are 
formed with those we teach and 
with our colleagues of like interests 
and a mutual philosophy of teach- 
ing. We enjoy too our relationship 
with the community in which we 
teach, the educational institutions 
which we serve, and the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky whose aca- 


demic program we are trying to 


advance. 


But as I review my teaching 
years and as I anticipate the years 
to come, I find myself increasingly 
aware of even more significant 
values in the career which I have 
chosen. Teaching has been, for me, 
the fulfillment of early dreams and 
the translation into reality of the 
conviction that teaching was to be 
my role in life. It is a teacher’s 
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prerogative to live largely in the 
world of the mind and the spirit 
and to share through books the ac- 
cumulated intellectual resources 
of past ages and of our own. In 
a more personal or individual sense 
each teacher is first a student and 
thus serves as a bond between 
those great teachers under whom 
she has been privileged to study 
and the generations of students 
whom she is privileged to teach. 
Through my associations with stu- 
dents from many countries and of 
varied cultural heritages, I have 
felt at times that it has been my 
lot to dwell in faraway places and 
to have a small part in furthering 
the educational programs of other 
nations as well as that of my home- 


land. 


Teaching means to me an abiding 
faith in those I teach and in their 
wish and will to learn. Moreover, 
it means an abiding faith in the 
validity of the teaching and learn- 
ing process. Because the teaching 
moments of one’s life are inextric- 
ably linked with the lives of one’s 
students, the teacher may come to 
share, in some small way, the 
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“He has trouble seeing the black- 
board.” 


achievements and triumphs of her 
students, their defeats and disap- 
pointments. 

For, wherever there are students 
there is the exhilaration of dis- 
covering talents and potentialities 


- that have hitherto gone unrecog- 


nized and undeveloped. It then 
becomes my challenge to find 
means of fostering these talents and 
of realizing these potentialities. 


In so doing the teacher need not 
face her teaching day alone. With 
proper appreciation, understand- 
ing, and humility she may enjoy 
the cooperation and assistance of 
numerous individuals who con- 
tribute daily, in their respective 
ways, to the efficacy and advance- 
ment of the work of the profession. 


When one looks beyond the 
walls of the classroom and enlarges 
the teacher's world to include all 
that she may rightfully lay claim 
to, the teacher sees herself as one 
of that great company who for 
generations past have sought the 
truth and revered the wisdom 
which lies beyond knowledge. 

For the teacher, the lines which 
we hear quoted frequently from 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s exquisite 
little poem, “Renascence,” hold 
special meaning: 

The world stands out on either 

side 

No wider than the heart is wide; 

Above the world is stretched 

the sky— 

No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and 

land 

Farther away on either hand. ... 


In retrospect, my teaching years 
seem profoundly satisfying and 
fruitful; the years before me seem 
rich with promise. It has long been 
and will continue to be my hope 
as a teacher that my students and 
I together may walk worthily in 
the paths of light and truth. 

Meta Riley Emberger 
Department of English 
University of Louisville 
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Mill Creek School TEPS Group Asks 


Js Chere A Ceacher 
Iu Che House? 


Mill Creek School was the scene 
of concentrated activity—TEPS ac- 
tivity—during the week preceding 
KEA. Our school took part in the 
Jefferson County “TEPS Emphasis 
Week” program sponsored jointly 
by the Jefferson County Education 
Association and the Jefferson Coun- 
ty Classroom Teachers. This was 
our second year to participate in 
this important movement to raise 
and uphold the professional stand- 
ards of teaching. 


Our faculty assumed the respon- 
sibility of publicizing what TEPS 
really means. Many of our teachers 
were already familiar with the pro- 
gram and helped other new teach- 
ers to get their TEPS programs 
started. We had faculty meetings 
on TEPS and discussed the im- 
portance of the National Commis- 
sion’s work on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. All the 
latest available information was 
sought and distributed to every 
individual. Every facet of the 
selection, preparation, education, 
and certification of teachers was 
examined and discussed. The same 
committee chairmen for the vari- 
ous grade levels who served last 
year were again leaders in this 
drive. They were: 

Odrie Huff for our six first grades, 
Rhodes Taylor for the five second 
grades, Louise Mehl for the four 
third grades, Lucile Williams for 
the five fourth grades, Mildred 
Manning for the fifth, and Kathryn 
Hatton for the three sixth grades. 

Weeks before “TEPS Emphasis 
Week” rolled around, plans were 
being developed to make that week 
an outstanding effort to involve 
every person in our area. No time 
or effort was spared to make the 
week the greatest possible success. 
Each classroom teacher talked to 
children about their careers and 
future interests. The results of this 
were later seen in essays, poems, 
drawings, and paintings which were 
used on the bulletin boards in our 
rooms and in the halls. 
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The library and music depart- 
ments in our school were also active 
and the entire instructional staff 
felt the strong leadership and sup- 
port of our principal, Mrs. Leona 
Gutermuth. 

The library featured career books 
and one of the most interesting of 
these was one of the “I Want To 
Be” series for which Dr. Paul Witty 
was the consultant. The title, 
naturally, was “I Want To Be A 
Teacher’ and was written by 
Carla Greene. (Children’s Press. ) 
It is on a primary level and beauti- 
fully illustrated. Some of the 
classes composed songs and one 
class played their TEPS song on 
the Melode bells for their mothers’ 
program. 

On Monday, March $1, our 
school was host to the TEPS evalu- 
ation committee consisting of Dr. 
Harry Sparks, state TEPS chair- 
man and head of the department 
of education at Murray State Col- 
lege, and Dr. Samuel Peavy of the 
University of Louisville department 
of education. They were accom- 
panied by Mrs. Sara Belle Welling- 
ton, director of procurement for 
Jefferson County Schools. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday each spotlighted a spe- 
cial activity to emphasize TEPS. 
The outstanding feature was the 

















Poster by Miss Walters’ room. 


FTA Clubs’ visit to our school on 
Wednesday. Sixteen girls from the 
FTA clubs at Valley and Butler 
High Schools spent the day in our 
school. They had lunch with the 
principal and visited all the floors. 
Each club member then had the 
experience of teaching a primary 
grade for an hour (alone), then 
later an upper grade class. The 
teachers meanwhile were freed for 
special grade group meetings. 
Following their teaching experi- 
ence, the FTA girls enjoyed a social 
visit with their group and had an 
opportunity to discuss the day's 
events. Then they and the faculty 
sat down together for a panel dis- 
cussion on teaching. The meaning 
of TEPS was brought out by the 
TEPS chairman, Mrs. Florence 
Collins Hays, who served as mod- 
erator. Mrs. Chester Fitzzaland, 
president of the PTA, talked on 
what parents expect in a teacher. 
A. Conway, vice-president of the 
Bank of St. Helens, spoke on what 
business and the community expect 
from the teaching profession. 
Shirley Walters, a fourth-grade 
teacher of our faculty, discussed 
the responsibilities and__profes- 
sional obligations of a_ teacher. 
Marjorie Hornbuckle, a_ student 
teacher at the University of Louis- 
Please turn to page 37 
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Characteristics of 


A Good Ceacher 


Orren have I heard teachers 
say “I’m just a teacher,” when asked 
what they did, when they should 
have squared their shoulders, held 
their heads a little higher and been 
proud to say, “I Am A Teacher.” 

After twenty years, teaching for 
me is a new, different and chal- 
lenging experience each day. 

Teaching ,is a profession made 
up of many professions. One might 
say a teacher is a mother, a doctor, 
a nurse, a lawyer and a minister. 
The teacher, as a mother, looks 
after every child in her room—she 
takes care of their wounds and 
hurts, listens to their many prob- 
lems and endeavors to guide them 
in the paths of right thisiking. 

The first requirement of a good 
teacher is to know and have a 
good understanding of children. A 
teacher should also have a genuine 
love for children. I believe that un- 
less a teacher possesses these two 
qualities she hasn't any business in 
a schoolroom. 

A teacher should be kind, firm 
and fair in all her dealings with 
children. In the schoolroom, as 
well as every day living, she should 
be relaxed, consistent and not too 
hasty in making decisions. Once 
a decision is made, she should hold 
to it. 

It is essential that the teacher be 
in good general health, have a 
pleasant personality and be well 
groomed. She should become a 
part of the community where she 
teaches and work for the better- 
ment of the school and community. 

A teacher should be able to see 
the funny side of things and be 
able to laugh with her children. A 
teacher needs to be a good listener, 
too. Often she needs to listen to 
the children’s problems. Oftentimes. 
what might seem trivial to an adult 
is mountainous to the child. 

The good teacher endeavors to 
create an atmosphere in a cheerful 
room that makes each child feel 
secure and happy. The good teacher 
strives constantly to cultivate sin- 
cerity, loyalty, and dependability 
in her pupils. The good teacher 
will use group planning, being a 
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guide rather than a dictator—which 
will give the child a feeling of be- 
longing and responsibility which 
makes for security and happiness. 

The schoolroom affords excellent 
opportunities to teach the children 
to share and to practice courtesy 
and good manners which are so 
essential to living. To teach these 
the teacher must practice them. 


I believe the teacher should have 
a deep sense of spiritual values. 
Each day a teacher leaves an im- 
print on some little mind. Is it the 
right kind of impression she leaves? 
Little children, especially, are very 
imitative so a teacher should be 
very careful in both words and 
action because she is their example. 
“A small pebble tossed in still water 


starts ripples of action that may 
reach far shores.” 

The good teacher will be a mem- 
ber of her PTA and belong to and 
be an active member of her local 
teachers organization. She will also 
belong to and support the KEA and 
NEA. 

The good teacher should strive 
always for self - improvement 
through further study or other 
means. She also needs the ability 
to cooperate with parents, her fel- 
low teachers, principal, superin- 
tendent and board of education. 

There are probably lots of other 
characteristics that could be added, 
but to me these are some of the 
more important ones. 

Most important of all, if she 
understands children and loves 
them, she possesses the first two 
requirements for being a good 
teacher. 

—Mary Louise Wise 
Milton Elementary School 





Television Westerns 
And How to Watch Them 


This year’s fall television season 


started off with a bang, the sound - 


of breaking whiskey bottles, poker 
tables crashing to the floor, fists 
meeting jaws, and hoofs thunder- 
ing over the plains. Twenty-three 
different series fill a full third of 
all the nighttime television network 
hours with such actions. 

The reason for this boom in 
horse-operas lies in the fact that 
when network planners began scut- 
tling some fifty shows given the 
thumbs-down signal by public 
apathy, they noticed that not one 
was a western. Convinced that 
cowboys were destined to take 
over, the networks began grinding 
out westerns. Sets became so 
scarce that four shows often used 
the same one. The fad has gone 
so far that today the Los Angeles 
family with unlimited leisure, four 
television sets, and an insane ap- 
petite fof gunplay could tune in 
on sixty-four hours of westerns a 
week. 

Although they draw an enviable 
sum in salary, western stars fatten 
their wallets with royalties from 
personal appearances on other 
shows, western costumes, pistols, 
books, pajamas, records, and jail 
keys. 

The first step in watching these 


westerns successfully is to check 
your schedule and see which of 
the more than twenty westerns you 
want to watch. This done, set aside 
all other projects, assume a com- 
fortable position, and lay in a good 
supply of food for consumption 
while watching your favorite horse- 
opera. 

In the old westerns the hero can 
easily be spotted, for he can do no 
wrong and loves only his horse. 
In the new “adult” westerns, how- 
ever, he is a model of neither virtue 
nor wisdom and sometimes even 
has to do with women. In the mod- 
ern western the hero will turn to 
gunplay only as a last resort. This 
new type of cowpoke will use fists 
or a persuasive voice rather than 
his trusty six-shooter, for he be- 
lieves in bringing them back alive. 

If you have tuned in late and 
can’t tell the hero from the villain, 
the best way to detect the differ- 
ence is to compare sideburns. The 
hero’s will usually be neat and not 
exceedingly long while the villain’s 
will be untidy and will range from 
long to never ending in length. 

So strap on your gunbelt, get out 
your bifocals and prepare yourself 
for some rip-snortin’ entertainment, 
for the cowboy is here to stay. 

—Frank P. Hilliard, 8th Grade 
Webb Junior High School 
Mayfield 





Report of the Evecutive Secretary 


Tue purpose of this article is to 
give a report to the members of 
the profession on the principal ac- 
tivities of your KEA staff during 
the past year. Since it is rather 
difficult to reduce to writing a 
description of all the activities in 
which your Association has been 
involved, this report will of neces- 
sity be rather limited. 

Membership. Membership in 
KEA has again broken all records. 
Before this fiscal year is ended, 
membership should exceed 23,000. 
This is especially gratifying in view 
of the significant raise in dues that 
was voted by the Delegate As- 
sembly in 1957. Even though mem- 
bership in KEA continues to be ex- 
cellent, the number of Kentucky 
teachers who have joined NEA this 
year is disappointing. At the pres- 
ent time, membership from Ken- 
tucky in the National Education 
Association is approximately 12,000. 
This is 2,000 less than the goal we 
set for ourselves at the beginning 
of the school year. Let us resolve 
now to increase our NEA member- 
ship next year. 

Finances. The finances of your 
Association continue to be sound, 
and the KEA is living well within 
its current budget. Your Board of 
Directors is meeting its financial 
obligations on the new headquar- 
ters building, and is gradually ex- 
panding KEA services under a plan 
which will reach its maximum 
potential by 1960. An audited 
financial statement appears each 
September in the Kentucky School 
Journal. 

New Staff Members. During 
the present year, your KEA Board 
of Directors has added two mem- 
bers to the professional staff. Mrs. 
Beulah Fontaine, a Jefferson Coun- 
ty teacher, has been employed as 
Consultant for Professional Serv- 
ices. Mrs. Fontaine has traveled 
extensively over the state in work- 
ing with local education associa- 
tions, FTA Clubs and KSEA Chap- 
ters, and has just completed a 
series of seventeen workshops in 
which she and other KEA staff 
members attempted to bring KEA 
closer to the teachers at the local 
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level as well as to get from them 
suggestions and constructive criti- 
cisms which will be helpful in the 
formulation and promotion of the 
KEA program. She is also serving 
as secretary to the Kentucky Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. At the pres- 
ent time, she is chairman of the 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, and the experiences and in- 
formation which come to her as a 
result of this position are espe- 
cially significant and beneficial to 
the operation of the Kentucky 
Commission. 

Verne P. Horne, superintendent 
of Johnson County Schools, was 
selected by your Board of Directors 
to fill the new position of Director 
of Public Relations. Mr. Horne 
came to your Association January 
1, and immediately accepted re- 
sponsibility in the complicated and 
somewhat controversial activities of 
the Kentucky Legislature. Both Mr. 
Horne and Mrs. Fontaine have had 
wide experiences in the schools of 
Kentucky and should strengthen 
significantly your KEA staff. 


Services to Local Education As- 
sociations. In order to make KEA 
more meaningful to the local as- 
sociations, constant attention is be- 
ing given to establishing more di- 
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Distributed by NASSTA 
“It's a little arithmetic game one 
of them taught us.” 


rect contact between the members 
of local associations and the head- 
quarters staff. Because of a desire 
to help local groups, your staff has 
visited, spoken to, or worked in 
some way with 78 different local 
teacher groups this year. Not only 
has a staff member, in most in- 
stances, been on the program, but 
hundreds of leaflets, pamphlets, 
brochures, and other pertinent in- 
formation on local associations have 
been distributed to local teachers. 


As a further means of assisting 
local teacher groups in the promo- 
tion of their professional activities, 
encouragement has been given to 
make use of the film service of 
KEA. Your headquarters office has 
24 films which may be had upon 
request without charge. Last year 
these films were shown in prac- 
tically every school district in the 
state. Leading the list was “A 
Desk for Billie” which found its 
way into 55 different school dis- 
tricts. Second was “Not by 
Chance,” which was shown in 86 
districts. Closely following these 
were “Skippy and the Three R’s,” 
and “Freedom to Learn.” The films 
from the KEA office were shown 
207 different times. 


Another service which many 
teachers are taking advantage of is 
the two insurance plans which have 
been endorsed by your Board of 
Directors. These plans were set up 
only after a long and painstaking 
process which made it possible to 
assure KEA members that the plans 
adopted were sound and that the 
underwriting companies were de- 
pendable. The two plans make 
available to KEA members low 
cost policies providing income pro- 
tection and life insurance. 


The income protection plan, un- 


’ derwritten by the Washington Na- 


tional Insurance Company, has 
been in effect about three years. 
More than 170 groups, including 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion staff and three college faculties, 
are now insured in the income pro- 
tection plan. Individual policies 
number more than 8,000. 


Please turn to page 86 
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KEA Group Income 
Protection Program 
ls Widely Favored 


Tue KEA Group Income Pro- 
tection program has been in opera- 
tion for thrée years now and has 
proved to be a most important serv- 
ice to members. The group insur- 
ance plan has been highly success- 
ful. The KEA, however, could not 
have taken this forward step with- 
out the support and cooperation of 
its members, especially administra- 
tors and local association presi- 
dents, throughout Kentucky. At the 
same time much of the credit must 
be given to the four men pictured 
here who collectively have traveled 
hundreds of thousands of miles to 
tell the KEA group insurance story 
to Kentucky teachers. 


Immediately after the Washing- 
ton National Insurance Company 
of Evanston, Illinois, was selected 
by the KEA Board of Directors to 
underwrite the KEA plan, a special 
group office was opened in the 
Francis Building in Louisville. 
From this office weekly go thou- 
sands of dollars in claims payments 
to Kentucky teachers. To insure 
promptness these claim drafts are 
signed locally rather than being 
issued by the home office. 


Working out of this office in 360 
Francis Building are the young 
men selected by the Washington 
National to give service to Ken- 
tucky teachers. All have undergone 
a very thorough training program 
in the company’s home office and 
are salaried employees rather than 


agents on commission. They stand _ 


ready to give a full explanation of 
the insurance plan at faculty or 
local association meetings upon 
invitation. 


Joseph B. Henriksen, group su- 
pervisor in charge, is a native of 
Missouri and a graduate of the 
University of Missouri. Joe, as he 
is best known, is a ten-year vet- 
eran with Washington National, 
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having joined the company im- 
mediately upon graduation from 
college. Even though not born in 
Kentucky, he is one of Kentucky’s 
strongest boosters. He is married 
to the former Ruth Briant and is the 
father of three boys. 

David G. Gadsin joined Wash- 
ington National in 1956, immedi- 
ately upon his graduation from 
Indiana University where he had 
majored in marketing. Dave and 
his wife, the former Janet Reed, 
make their home in Louisville. Mrs. 
Gadsin is a Jefferson County 
teacher. 


Leonard R. McCormick is an- . 


other native of the “Show Me” state 
and is also a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri where he was 
an insurance major. He is putting 
his college training to good use 
talking to hundreds of KEA mem- 
bers each year about his favorite 
subject. Mrs. McCormick is the 
former Shirley Smith, and with 
their daughter Sarah Jane, the Mc- 
Cormicks make their home in 
Louisville. 

There are two bachelors among 
the KEA insurance representatives. 
The only one now working is David 
Kline. Dave is a marketing major 
from the University of Iowa where 
he was graduated in 1956. He, too, 
has spent his entire business career 
with Washington National. Gene 
Tyler, a bachelor from Owensboro 
and a graduate of the University 
of Kentucky, is now with the Army, 
but will return to his work with 
Washington National in Kentucky 
in November. 


All of these men enjoy talking 
to the thousands of KEA members 
about the KEA plan. They like 
Kentucky teachers and this liking 
is rewarded by the popularity they 
enjoy among the teachers they have 
served. 


J. Henriksen D. Kline 


D. G. Gadsin L. R. McCormick 


The company’s policy of friendly, 
courteous, and prompt service is 
the big reason for the widespread 
acceptance it has received in this 
state. There are now more than 
170 insured groups including the 
State Department of Education and 
three college faculties. These 
groups provide individual coverage 
for more than 8,000 Kentucky 
teachers. 

A long history of service to teach- 
ers accounts for the fact that the 
Washington National has _ the 
officially endorsed plan in fifteen 
state teacher organizations. The 
KEA is fortunate to be one of this 
number. 


—N. B. McMillian 


New KPGA Officers 

Newly-elected officers of the 
Kentucky Personnel and Guidance 
Association are: President—William 
F. Kelly, assistant dean, University 
College, University of Louisville; 
Vice-President —Elvin O. Eiken, 
dean, duPont Manual High School, 
Louisville; Secretary—Mrs. Norman 
Crabb, counselor, Valley High 
School, Valley Station; and Treas- 
urer—Mrs. Esther N. Adams, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Chosen to serve as directors 
were: Dr. Curtis Phipps, director, 
Division of Guidance Services, De- 
partment of Education, Frankfort; 
Marguerite Lockard, dean, Eastern 
High School, Middletown; Dr. 
Travis D. Rawlings, dean, Midway 
Junior College, Midway; and Mrs. 
A. L. Roberts, Heath High School, 
Route 1, West Paducah. 








Herald-Leader Photo 


At a pre-publication party Author Hartford (book in hand) discusses his work with J. M. Tydings, 
director of the Lincoln Foundation; Ernest L. Scott, representing Harper & Brothers, and Dr. Wm. 
Clayton Bower, emeritus professor, University of Chicago. 


Hartford Is Author Of Book 
On Moral Values In Education 


On March 19, UK President 
Frank G. Dickey and _ Lincoln 
Foundation Director J. M. Tydings 
were co-hosts at a luncheon in Lex- 
ington honoring Ellis F. Hartford, 
author of the newly published 
Moral Values in Public Education 
(Harper & Brothers, $4.00). 


The 338-page book chronicles 
the experiences of those who have 
engaged in the “Kentucky Move- 
ment” and mentions, among others, 
activities at Ferguson, Georgetown, 
Knox County, Monticello, Pine 
Knot, and Somerset. 

The author, in the preface, says 
“the volume is offered in the hope 
that it may help school people and 
friends of public schools to frame 
an answer to the question of how 
public education should teach 
moral and spiritual values.” 

Here are tested, workable an- 
swers to the compelling and con- 
troversial question of what respon- 
sibility public schools should as- 
sume for character education—a 
question that has been central to 
the great debate over the goals of 
American education in _ recent 
years. 

The book affirms the point of 
view of the Kentucky Movement 
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that the teaching of moral values is 
appropriate and timely for the pub- 
lic schools in a diverse, democratic 
society. Confined explicitly to the 
question of how these values can 
be taught, without indoctrination, 
it presents a wide variety of prac- 
tical accounts and _ suggestions 
drawn from the experience of Ken- 
tucky schools that have served as 
models in a program of emphasis 
on moral and spiritual education. 

Ellis Ford Hartford, professor of 
education at the University of Ken- 
tucky, has been an active par- 
ticipant in the Kentucky Movement 
since its inception. He is the author 
of numerous pamphlets and articles 
on teaching moral values. 


Statement by Ordway Tead of 
Harper & Brothers in connection 
with luncheon in honor of Ellis 
Ford Hartford, Lafayette Hotel, 
March 19, 1958: 

“I want to express my satisfac- 
tion at being able to join with the 
author and the educators of Ken- 
tucky in making nationally avail- 
able this significant contribution to 
understanding the ways and means 
of infusing into public education 
a dimension of moral and spiritual 
influences. 


“I am confident that the help- 
fulness of this book can go a long 
way in helping other communities 
to go and do likewise in a truly 
beneficial way. We at Harpers 
shall do all in our power to get 
for the book the national attention 
among educational administrators 
and teachers which it properly de- 
serves.” 





Discipline Is Topic 
In Louisville Meeting 

The Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Louisville Education As- 
sociation, sponsored a public mect- 
ing March 20 at du Pont Manual 
High School to discuss the general 
behavior of young people. More 
than three hundred parents and 
teachers attended. 

Two teachers, a principal, and a 
juvenile court judge were panelists. 

They suggested an emphasis on 
preventive rather than remedial 
discipline. 

Judge Louis H. Jull commented, 
“Remember that policing is better 
today and things become statistics 
now that didn’t become statistics 
20 years ago. 

“The trouble today is that we 
are doing a lot of talking and not 
doing the job. We should start 
preventing delinquency when a 
child is a day old and not a do a 
curative job when he is 15.” 

Elsie Rowell, teacher at Theo- 
dore Ahrens Trade High School, 
said, “We must change to a more 
realistic attitude about dealing 
with discipline problems. The 
child must learn to face discipline 
as he will face it in the outside 
world, and not believe that he will 
be given special consideration.” 

Robert Turner, principal of James 
Russell Lowell School, said, “We 
deal with offenders better than we 
used to; teachers are using more 
common sense. The greater em- 
phasis on discipline problems may 
mean that we are cracking down 
harder.” 

Dorothy Dreisbach, head of a 
Louisville Board of Education read- 
ing clinic, said, “If the basic needs 
of children were met we would 
have few discipline problems. Re- 
member I said needs—not wishes or 
whims—which is one point of error 
in the homes.” 

Gladys Wyatt is president of the 
Louisville Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Classroom Teachers Approve Resolutions 





Outgoing President 
Reports on Activities 


It has been my honor, privilege 
and duty to serve you as your De- 
partment president. 

Needless to say, it is a physical 
impossibility to do all*‘that is 
needed to be done in this office, 
with a full-time teaching job. It 
certainly has been a challenge to 
try and meet as many of the respon- 
sibilities as possible. 

I have written hundreds of let- 
ters, sent many wires, and visited 
as many meetings as I could sched- 
ule—traveling 15,705 miles this year 
for you. Some of the conferences 
and meetings I attended were: 


Leadership and Local Presidents’ Day at 
Murray, August 10-13. 

KEA Board meetings and Classroom 
Teacher Board meetings. 

Dedication of KEA Building at Louis- 
ville, August 15. 

Reading Workshop, August 5-23, Bour- 
bon County. 

Advisory Council, August 15-28, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

CKEA Local Presidents’ Day, September 
14, Winchester. 

Citizenship Committee, University of 
Kentucky, September 17. 

Fourth District Local Presidents’ Day, 
September 21, Vine Grove. 

Governor's Conference, September 25- 
26, Louisville. 

Workshop, October 1, Mt. Sterling. 

CKEA, October 4, Richmond. 

KEA Committee, October 5, Louisville. 


Committee meetings in Lexington, Oc-~ 


tober 13 and 29. 

Southeastern Conference, November 18, 
Tampa, Florida. 

District meeting of Local Presidents, No- 
vember 16, Barbourville. 

KEA and NEA meeting, November 22- 
23, Louisville. 

Legislative Committee of KEA, Janu- 
ary, Frankfort. 

TEPS Conference, January 12-14, New 
Orleans. 

Please turn to page 18 
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NEW OFFICERS — (seated) Omega Lutes, 


Louisville, president; (standing) Mrs. Dorcas 
Willis, Paris, outgoing president; Richard Stofer, 
South Ft. Mitchell, vice-president; Mrs. Edna 
Lindle, Henderson, secretary. 


Board Members Listed 

Classroom Teacher Department 

Board of Directors as of July 1: 

First—Reba Gillahan, Marion 

Second—Mrs. Helen Miller, R.R. 5, 
Hopkinsville 

Third—Mrs. Bernadine Steele, Cen- 
tral City 

Fourth—Mrs. W. E. Darragh, 109 
College St., Vine’ Grove 

Fifth—(1) Sara Moss~ Phillips, Box 
81, Jeffersontown 

Fifth—-(2) Omega Lutes, 
South Third St., Louisville 

CKEA-—(1) Mrs. Norine Rogers, Ap- 
person Heights, Mt. Sterling 

CKEA—(2) Jess Gardner, 364 Mock- 
ing Bird Lane, Lexington 

EKEA~—(1) Mrs. Mary Van Hoose, 
Paintsville 

EKEA-—(2) Mrs. Shirley Hughes, 
Prestonsburg 

NKEA-—Mrs. Willie Norton, 38 
Silver Ave., S. Ft. Mitchell 

UCEA—Thomasine Garnett, Harlan 

MCEA~—Mrs. Beatrice Powell, Rus- 
sell Springs 

UKREA~—Josephine Vanover, Jenk- 
ins 
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The Department reaffirms its 
faith in public education as a sig- 
nificant agency for the perpetuation 
of American ideals of freedom, 
equality, and self government. In 
assuming the role of classroom 
teachers, the Department urges its 
membership to measure up to the 
challenge and faith vested in them 
by the citizens of our state. The 
role of classroom teacher is not one 
to be lightly assumed, nor is it one 
to be lightly regarded. 

Believing that all organized 
groups must direct their energies 
to the strengthening of the educa- 
tion of our youth, we pledge our 
influence and strength to the ful- 
fillment of the following resolu- 
tions: 

The Department . . . Will assume 
an active, alert role in speaking 
and acting for the teachers of Ken- 
tucky on matters of educational and 
professional importance. We urge 
all teachers to utilize the Depart- 
ment as their official organization. 

Pledges its full support to the 
resolutions adopted by the 1958 
Delegate Assembly of the Kentucky 
Education Association. 

The Teachers . . . Should identify 
and develop classroom leaders 
within their own local associations 
and should encourage these lead- 
ers to participate on state-wide 
programs. 

Should cooperatively work with 
the administrators in the develop- 
ment of worthwhile in-service pro- 
grams and should lend their sup- 
port in encouraging teachers to 
avail themselves of such programs. 
The Department stands ready to 
support and aid by sponsoring con- 
ferences, study groups, etc. 

Should, through their local as- 
sociations, take aggressive action 
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to secure released time without loss 
of pay for teachers who serve on 
state and national committees. The 
Department takes pride in the 
many Kentucky teachers who have 
been chosen to represent the teach- 
ers of the state in this manner. The 
Department will seek considera- 
tion from local school boards and 
administrators for lightened duties 
for teachers who assume official 
duties in their professional organi- 
zations. 


Local Associations . . . The De- 
partment urges all teachers to 
actively support the projects of 
the Department of Classroom 
Teachers: 


1. That the Mary Lathram Scholar- 
ship and the Donald DuShane Funds be 
included in every local association 
budget. 

2. That officers of local associations 
be elected in the spring so that they can 
participate in the KEA Leadership Con- 
ference and the Local Presidents’ Day. 
Attendance at these two conferences 
should be a MUST. 

8. That each local association should 
affiliate with the NEA. 

4. That the space provided in the 
Kentucky School Journal for the Class- 
room Teacher Bulletin and Column be 
ultilized by local associations and indi- 
vidual teachers, so that everyone will be 
informed of classroom teacher activities. 


The Department deplores the 
economic plight of the teaching 
profession in the State of Ken- 
tucky. Qualified personnel will be 
attracted and held in the profes- 
sion when public interest and sup- 
port is given to the recruitment 
and retention of fully qualified per- 
sons to the teaching profession. 
Good schools are built around well 
prepared and dedicated teachers. 
Therefore, be it further resolved 
that the energies of the Department 
will be directed toward the ac- 
complishment of these goals: 


Improvement of the Status of the Teach- 
ing Profession in Kentucky 
SALARIES 
That the Department firmly believes 
- beginning professional salaries for 

fully qualified teachers must be main- 
tained at a level equal to the national 
average, as established by the NEA Re- 
search Division. 

That we oppose a merit rating system 
for the purpose of salary scheduling, but 
believe that a salary schedule should be 
cooperatively developed to recognize 
preparation, teaching experience, and 
professional growth. 


That we are opposed to any salary 


scheduling discrimination as to grade or 
subject taught, race, or sex. 


EFFICIENCY 

That teachers should be given a reas- 
onable professional load including a 
teacher-pupil ratio of 1 to 25 based upon 
persons actually engaged in teaching and 
the total enrollment. 

That excessive clerical work should be 
eliminated. 

That adequate time should be given 
during the school day for lesson planning 
and pupil counseling. 

That a reasonable number of days 
should be given with pay before the 
opening of school for pre-planning and 
at the end of school for the closing of 
records. 

That written policies pertaining to 
personnel practices should be prepared 
cooperatively by school boards, admin- 
istrators, and local teacher associations. 

That the 1960 deadline for the issu- 
ance of emergency certificates be ad- 
hered to. 

Resolutions Committee: Elizabeth 
Dennis, Hattie Glenn, Helen Van 


Curon 
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Continued from page 17 
CKEA Board meeting, February 3, Lex- 


ington. 

Area Workshop of KEA, February 6, Mt. 
Sterling. 

Area Workshop of KEA, February 7, 
Richmond. 

Committee in Lexington, February 15. 

Legislative Committee, February 19, 
Frankfort. 

Governor’s Conference, February 20, Lex- 
ington. 

AASA, February 22-25, St. Louis. 

Founders Day, March 2, University of 
Kentucky. 

CKEA Board meeting, March 8, Lex- 
ington. 

Certification Committee, Department of 
Education, March 17, Frankfort. 

KEA Board, March 20, Lexington. 

Committee in Lexington, March 21. 

Department of Education, March 26, 
Frankfort. 

KEA and CTA Board meetings, March 
28-29, Louisville. 

CKEA Board meeting, April 3, Lexington. 

KEA Delegates of CKEA meeting, April 
5, Lexington. 

KEA Board meeting, April 9, Louisville. 

CTA Board meeting, April 9, Louisville. 


CTA Department meeting and luncheon, - 


April 11, Louisville. 

My last wish would be that all 
of you could have met, worked 
with, and known the wonderful 
school people I have been priv- 
ileged to know, and that should 
you be offered this same oppor- 
tunity, you will not hesitate to ac- 
cept the challenge that will be 
yours. —Dorcas W. Willis 


Notice to Classroom Teacher 
Delegates to NEA Convention 


Every local association affiliated 
with the NEA is recognized as a 
unit of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. As such, each 
local association president receives 
delegate credentials to the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
Convention which will be held in 
the Music Hall of the Public Audi- 
torium in Cleveland on Monday, 


June 30, 1958. 


Each affiliated local association 
is entitled to one delegate and one 
alternate (should the delegate be 
unable to attend) for each 100 mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof, who 
are members of the NEA and who 
are classroom teachers. (Every 
classroom teacher who is a member 
of KEA is automatically a member 
of the Departments of Classroom 
Teachers of KEA and NEA.) All 
classroom teachers who are dele- 
gates to the NEA should be official 
delegates to the Classroom Teacher 
Representative Assembly and as 
such should participate in both 
policymaking assemblies. The pres- 
idents of local associations affiliated 
with the NEA receive delegate 
cards for both the NEA and the 
Classroom Teachers Representative 
Assemblies. The NEA credentials 
are white cards; the CTA cre- 
dentials are blue and pink cards. 
Local presidents should observe the 
following instructions: In addition 
to filling out the NEA credentials 
as instructed, fill out completely 
for each delegate who is a class- 
room teacher, a blue and a pink 
card. Give name and address of 
delegate exactly as listed on his 
NEA Journal. Give full official 
name of your Association. Return 
the blue card to the Department 
of Classroom Teachers. Give the 
pink card (temporary) to the dele- 
gate. To complete his registration, 
he must present this pink card at 
the Classroom Teacher Registration 
Desk in Cleveland on Sunday, June 
29, or Monday, June 30, before 
3 p.m. 


It is desirable that every class- 
room teacher delegate from Ken- 
tucky be in attendance at the 
annual business meetings of the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers on Monday, June 30, 1955. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Harrodsburg High 
Stresses Reading 


Realizing that part of the respon- 
sibility of the teacher of the Eng- 
lish program is to teach the pupils 
not only the communication arts, 
but also to provide opportunities 
for growth in reading and under- 
standing so that the pupil may 
have success in his school work, 
Mrs. Aimee Alexander, teacher of 
English at Harrodsburg High 
School, operated a remedial reading 
class for a group of seniors who 
were failing in their school work 
and who were notably deficient in 
reading, writing, and spelling. 

The Science Research Laboratory 
materials were used extensively. 
This plan enables the individual 
student to go ahead on his own to 
increase his skill. Diagnostic test- 
ing showed that there was a range 
of reading ability from second- 
grade level through ninth-grade 
level. No senior in this particular 
group was reading up to his ability. 
Using the Science Research Labor- 
atory method, the class average in- 
creased appreciably, so that no stu- 
dent in the group of 37 was reading 
less than sixth-grade level at the 
end of 50 periods of instruction. 
Ten of the pupils had raised their 
reading level to the twelfth grade. 

Various devices were used to 
supplement the laboratory lessons. 
In the laboratory method, each 
student progresses under a timed 
situation as fast as he can pro- 
gress. It is the business of the 
teacher to see that each pupil uses 
the time wisely and that he goes 
ahead at a satisfactory level of 
reading. Tests are provided for 
each lesson—tests in vocabulary, 
word division, word meaning, word 
recognition, comprehension of de- 
tails, and comprehension of ideas. 
The materials are of very high in- 
terest level, and as each pupil 


progressed to a different level, his ~ 


interest was kept at a higher level 
by his own chart which he kept 
showing his personal progress. The 
pupil also kept individual spelling 
files, providing him with constant 
review and usage of the words he 
had mastered. Discussion sessions 
involving questions arising from 
their reading gave pupils an oppor- 
tunity to develop other communica- 
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tion skills. Reader’s Digest educa- 
tional materials as well. as Teen 
Age Tales and supplementary read- 
ing from the library helped. 

It must be made quite clear 
that the program is not an answer 
to all reading deficiencies, but it 
has aided immeasurably in the 
overall program of instruction. The 
teacher of the group wrote indi- 
dividual letters to the parents ex- 
plaining the program and how they 
could help the student in the future 
in improving his reading. The same 
techniques used in the laboratory 
method are presently being em- 
ployed in the instruction techniques 


MRS. AIMEE 
ALEXANDER 


Harrodsburg 
High School 





Fayette County Teacher 
Writes Children’s Books 


George Rogers Clark: Boy of the 
Old Northwest, a book written 
especially for children, has just 
been published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Inc. The author, Mrs. 
Katherine E. Wilkie, is a seventh- 
grade teacher at Lafayette Junior 
High School in Fayette County. 

Writing has been a hobby with 
Mrs. Wilkie since she was a child. 
Although not all of her works have 
been sold, she has been successful 
in getting four published by Bobbs- 
Merrill. These inchide Zack Tay- 
lor: Young Rough and Ready; Will 
Taylor: Boy in Buckskins; and 
Mary Todd Lincoln: Girl of the 
Bluegrass. Another of her books, 
John Sevier will be published with- 
in the next year by Julian Messner. 

Mrs. Wilkie does an outstanding 
reading program in her classroom. 
However, she doesn’t consider it a 
“program,” but more of an ex- 
ploration into ways and means of 
creating a desire on the part of her 
students to want to read. When 
asked how she encouraged partici- 
pation in reading, she offered sev- 
eral ways. 

“I think,” she said, “a love for 
reading is contagious. I believe 
mine has spilled over to my young- 


involving literature. Furthermore, 
there has been a carryover of in- 
terest in reading to the library and 
to other subjects which the pupil 
is taking. Increased use of diction- 
aries has been most evident. Not 
only has vocabulary development 
been a big part of the program, 
but also the pupil has learned to 
help himself, understand his own 
problems, and it is probable that 
his parents understand his prob- 
lems a little better. It seems to be 
the beginning of knowledge. Re- 
medial reading as well as develop- 
mental reading has been stressed. 
At present, a group of college- 
bound seniors is working hard on 
improving reading skills by making 
extensive use of the Strang Study 
Type Reading Exercises. 

How the program has helped 
these students remains to be seen. 
A big improvement in the general 
work of students in the program 
seems already to be in evidence. 

Mrs. Joe Hurt, Harrodsburg 





sters. I have read rather widely 
over many years and am able to 
suggest books in social studies and 
other areas to them. I never try to 
force a child to read. I think too 
much education is based on ‘You 
must do this’ rather than ‘This is 
your privilege’. 

“Having reared two sons, I have 
a good many books on my school 
bookshelves which came from 
home. I have added to these with 
money received from the school for 
room supplies. A generous supply 
of books attracts students. 

“As far as a program goes, I am 
afraid I do not have one. I have 
tried to give every child who 
needed it a working knowledge of 
phonics. Of course, we are divided 
into different levels of reading texts. 
As a class and as groups, we dis- 
cuss the meanings of words. We 
do quite a bit of choral reading. 
We do not have book reports, oral 
or written. We do discuss books 
quite frequently.” 

During National Library Week 
the Junior High School Staff of 
Lafayette honored Mrs. Wilkie with 
a tea in the library. Mrs. Wilkie 
reviewed her recently published 
book for those present. 

LaNelle Woods 
Fayette County Schools 
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DOINGS IN 
THE DISTRICTS 





Fifth District 

Mrs. Katherine Bottigheimer, for 
several years an active worker for 
the League of Women Voters, has 
joined the faculty of the Gottschalk 
Junior High School, Louisville. 

The Rubado Elementary and the 
Gottschalk Schools of Louisville 
have had Science Exhibits for their 
respective PTA meetings. 

Several Louisville teachers have 
received advance certificates in 
education based on 32 hours above 
the master’s degree. 

Some of these teachers are Mrs. 
Olive Kean Boone, Dunbar School; 
Mrs. Clara Eberman, Jones School; 
Mrs. Odelle T. Henderson, Perry 
School; Mrs. Elizabeth CGrimes- 
Hicks, Taylor School; Mrs. Kath- 
erine L. Moore, Roberts School; 
Mrs. E. L. Simms, Wheatley School; 
and Mrs. Laura C. Whitfield, Tal- 
bert School. 


Central Kentucky 

The Midway Education Associa- 
tion set up for its goal this year the 
“Improvement of the Quality of 
Teaching.” 

Progress toward the goal has 
been made by in-service confer- 
ences and by utilizing personnel 
from the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Three goals were set up by the 
Harrodsburg Faculty Club _ this 
year. They are: 1. To improve pro- 
fessional attitude of teachers. 2. 
Arrange programs to help teachers 
with problems. 3. Increase interest 
in the organization. 

With these goals in mind, the 
club has had such programs as 
“Teaching of Reading” and “Our 
Retirement System.” 

Mrs. Aimee Alexander, Harrods- 
burg High School English teacher, 
has been awarded a $600 scholar- 
ship to Columbia University this 
summer. 

The scholarship was given by the 
Corning Glass Works which has a 
plant in Harrodsburg. 


Middle Cumberland 


Mrs. Loma Taylor, teacher of 
Whitley City, experienced a very 
sad Christmas Day. Her nine-year- 
old daughter was killed in a high- 
way accident. 

° 2 e 

Mrs. Beulah Allen, TEPS Chair- 
man for MCDEA, has been chosen 
as a delegate to NEA by the Russell 
County Teacher Association. Mrs. 
Beatrice Powell and Frances Rus- 
sell will represent MCDEA as NEA 
delegates. 


* ¢ #@ 


Dr. N. B. McMillian, Mrs. Beulah 
Fontaine, and Rue Beale, of the 
Teachers’ Retirement System, were 
the principal speakers at a dinner 
meeting in Monticello. The Wayne 
County Workshop was directed by 
Ira Bell, superintendent. 

a * = 

Drewry Meece, MCDEA chair- 
man of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Dorothy Smith of 
Somerset, and Mrs. Nola Talbott 
of Albany are new members of 
Kappa Delta Pi. Mr. Meece also 
was initiated into Phi Delta Kappa. 

Frances Russell, teacher of Eng- 
lish and Foreign Languages in 
Adair County High School, was 
chosen “Teacher of the Year” of 
Adair County. 

Mrs. Beatrice Allen, TEPS Chair- 
man of MCEA, Russell Springs, 
received the distinguished certifi- 
cate of award in the Health and 
Physical Education Society during 
the KEA Convention. 


Northern Kentucky 

It was gratifying to see so many 
local presidents and other CTA of- 
ficers at the area workshops spon- 
sored by the KEA. One meeting 
was held in Highland High School 
in Fort Thomas, March 6, and an- 
other at Gallatin County High 
School, March 25. 

Several Northern Kentucky su- 
perintendents have announced sal- 
ary increases for teachers for the 
1958-59 school term. 

Members of the faculty of Dale 
School, Highland Heights, were 
honored by a Teacher Appreciation 
program at a March PTA meeting. 


Upper Cumberland 

Assisting with the Heart Fund 
Drive was one of several projects 
carried out by the FTA Club of 
Harlan High School this year. In 
a house to house canvass on Heart 
Sunday, the club netted $158.58. 

The club members have become 
valuable teacher aides to the Har- 
lan elementary teachers. This year 
they also helped the Director of 
Pupil Personnel take the schoo! 
census. The club assisted the PTA 
in its Open House for teachers. It 
also later gave a tea for teachers. 
Douglas Terry is the club sponsor, 
and Kenneth Simpson is the presi- 
dent. 


bd * * 


The Harlan County Education 
Association and the county ad- 
ministration has named a citizens 
committee to study Harlan County 
schools and to make recommenda- 
tions for their betterment. 

The association has conducted 
extensive reading clinics during 
the year. Its president is Rufus 
Saylor. 





Teacher Appreciation 
Week at Jenkins 

The Roger L. Wilson FTA Club 
and the PTA planned a Teacher 
Appreciation Week for the teachers 
of Jenkins. 

A coffee break was held for one 
period on Tuesday. Some FTA 
members took over the classes and 
other members served cake and 
coffee in the teachers’ lounge. 
Wednesday the parents kept all 
study halls, thereby relieving each 
teacher one period. Thursday a 
luncheon was served in the new 
home economics room by the par- 
ents, assisted by the FTA. 

Friday the parents took over the 
grade teachers’ rooms at noon and 
the teachers went home. The high 
school had an assembly program 
presented by the FTA, at which the 


‘ teachers were presented flowers. 


After assembly, the parents took 
over, and the teachers were free 
to go home. One of the local min- 
isters acted as principal with re- 
tired teachers and lay people taking 
over the classes. 

Some phase of Teacher Apprecia- 
tion was held in each of the five 
school units of the Jenkins inde- 
pendent system. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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KEA Legislative Program Looks to 1960 


Resolutions Passed 

By Delegate Assembly 

Aim For U.S. Average 

The 1958 Delegate Assembly of 
the Kentucky Education .Associa- 
tion put into resolution form the 
essence of what it hopes to develop 
into a more detailed legislative pro- 
gram for submission to the 1960 
Legislature, or earlier if the oppor- 
tunity arises. 

In the belief that appreciation 
and support of public education 
should be given top priority by all 
people and on all governmental 
levels, the Association proposed a 
ten-point program: 

1. An expansion of services that 
would include a longer school term 
and more attention to gifted chil- 
dren, handicapped children, kinder- 
gartens, adult education, and spe- 
cial guidance and testing programs. 

2. Emphasis on quality instruc- 
tion in recognition of the fact that 
every child in the Commonwealth 
has a right to be taught by a com- 
petent teacher. Because quality 
teaching must have quality pay, it 
was proposed that teacher salaries 
in Kentucky be brought up to the 
national average. 

3. Adjustment of the allowance 
for current expenses to meet the 
needs of a desirable classroom situ- 
ation. This would indicate added 
amounts for the increased need for 
instructional materials, sick leave, 
and fixed charges. 

4. Adoption of a new transpor- 
tation formula, based on the past 
two years of study, that would 
erase inequities in the present law. 


5. Inclusion of the free textbook 
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program within the framework of 
the Foundation Program Law and 
the appropriation of sufficient funds 
to do an adequate job. 


6. Adjustment of the amount for 
capital outlay to meet the present 
needs for new classrooms and to 
replace obsolete rooms, with legis- 
lation to establish a state school 
building authority to issue revenue 
bonds at the state level for districts 
unable to do so locally. 


7. Provision of adequate support 
for state institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 


8. Assurance of a supply of 
trained manpower in the state 
through increased financial support 
to non-college programs of educa- 
tion for youth beyond high school, 
including trades and industrial edu- 
cation, agricultural education, office 
training, distributive occupations, 
and other such groups. 


9. Continuation of the joint local- 
state responsibility for furnishing 
financial support to meet the needs 
for increased services. 


10. Establishment by the state of 
a substantial loan fund for aiding 
prospective teachers to prepare for 
the profession,the debt to be can- 
celled upon completion of a spec- 
ified period of years of teaching in 
Kentucky public schools. 


This tentative outline is to serve 
as a beginning point for activity all 
over the state toward a more spe- 
cific legislative program. Profes- 
sional and lay organizations and all 
interested individuals will have 
ample opportunity in the months 
ahead to have a voice in the pro- 
gram’s final form. 





Kentucky Taxes 


Relatively Low 

In 1957 the per capita state tax 
collections in Kentucky were 
$66.68, as compared to a national 
average of $86.75. Kentucky ranked 
43rd, with only five states collecting 
less per person. These states were 
Missouri, South Dakota, New 
Hampshire, Nebraska, and New 
Jersey. 

Thus, it is seen that all the south- 
ern states, Kentucky's neighbors, 
paid higher taxes than did Ken- 
tucky. Alabama paid $71.22 per 
person, Arkansas $68.99, Florida 
$99.24, Georgia $84.73, Louisiana 
$124.14, Mississippi $75.58, North 
Carolina $83.60, South Carolina 
$78.34, Tennessee $76.22, Texas 
$73.11, and Virginia $86.53. 





Sales Tax Is Popular 
Source Of State Revenue 

By far the most important source 
of revenue for the various states is 
the sales tax. In 1957, 27 states 
found it to be their best source. 
The income tax was second best as 
a source, being the leading revenue 
producer in 12 states. The gasoline 
tax was third in frequency as 7 
states counted it their best source. 
The severance tax was high in only 
2, and in one of these (Louisiana ) 
the sales tax was nosed out by a 
very narrow margin. 

States relying heavily on one tax 
were Oregon, 59%; Washington, 
56%; New York and West Virginia, 
51%, and: Wisconsin, 47%. 
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On Teacher Pay, 
Next To Last 


When you're losing ground on a 
treadmill, it’s time to start thinking. 
That’s happening to Kentucky in 
the important field of public educa- 
tion. 

We are spending more on schools 
than ever before—and no doubt 
getting our money’s worth if not 
more. Nevertheless, in the matter 
of teachers’ salaries (which account 
for a great part of the public 
school expenditure) we are losing 
ground to states even poorer than 
we are. Only Mississippi now 
stands between us and last place, 
and it soon may leave us behind. 

It is against this background 
that Kentucky's teachers, meeting 
here in Louisville this week, have 
set a goal. They want their pay 
brought up to the national average 
for their profession. Depending 
upon how you look at it, that is a 
fantastic request or an exceedingly 
modest one. 

It seems fantastic when you con- 
sider the cost—$32,000,000 a year. 

That is more than half again what 
the state government is putting up 
today for the support of elementary 
and secondary schools. It amounts 
to nearly 30 per cent of the com- 
bined state and local expenditure 
for operation of the schools, in- 
cluding transportation. In short, 
for Kentucky, it’s a lot of money. 

By other than Kentucky stand- 
ards, the goal of its teachers is most 
modest. It would imply that the 
national average of teacher pay is 
an ideal. The National Education 
Association would be quick to chal- 
lenge that. It considers that aver- 
age ($4,520 a year) shamefully low 
for the requirements and im- 
portance of teaching. So do others 
who have no personal or profes- 
sional interest except to see justice 
done. 


What To Do About It? 


What must such critics think of 
the average teaching salary in Ken- 
tucky, which is only $3,125, or 
about 70 per cent of the national 
average? 

More important, what is Ken- 
tucky going to do about it? It’s a 
question that cannot be answered 
without thinking about new sources 
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of revenue, unpleasant as that may 
be. Bringing up the rear of the 
line, at expense of future genera- 
tions, is also unpleasant. 

In 1942 Kentucky ranked no 
worse than 39th in rate of teacher 
pay. Four years later we were 
42nd, as other states moved up. By 
52 we were in 44th place, later 
45th, then 46th. Last year the 
Arkansas legislature pushed us into 
47th place by raising teachers’ 
salaries there $800 a year, to an 
average of $3,200. Appropriation 
bills now before the Mississippi 
legislature, if passed, will leave us 
at the tail end. 

Kentucky is not last in the per 
capita income of its people, though 





we do rank unfortunately low. The 
latest Commerce Department fig- 
ures show six states below us in this 
respect, including Mississippi. Yet 
five pay their teachers better, and 
the sixth may soon be doing so. All 
six, incidentally, have a sales tax. 

So far Kentucky has resisted that 
form of taxation. But can it afford 
to do so much longer? The plight 
of our teachers makes one wonder. 
Or we should say the plight of our 
children, because a good teacher 
can always find a better oppor- 
tunity elsewhere. It’s the children 
left behind who suffer in the long 
run. 

—Louisville Times 
April 11, 1958 





Average Salaries of Classroom Teachers and State Rank 


The average salary paid class- 
room teachers in Kentucky's public 
schools in 1957-58 is $3,125, or 
$1,395 less than the national aver- 
age of $4,520. Kentucky ranks 47th 
in salaries paid. It would require 
approximately $32,000,000 addi- 
tional in teachers’ salaries per 
year to bring Kentucky classroom 
teacher salaries up to the average 
for the nation. 


State 1957-58 Amount Rank 
PNR os ne $3,475 88 
| aR 5,075 7 
Ayparses. 2. 3,180 46 
eres “Loo 5,750 1 
ree 4,250 24 
Connecticut ................-- 4,950 ll 
EE 5,450 8 
Ratan eS ee eeu 4,900 12 
Ee tac 8,450 89 
es sek 3,900 30 
SE oc hea ae 4,995 8 
RE ee oar 4,500 20 
MR tS ee ea 8,855 33 
MND Si 3,860 32 
BENTUCKY 222... 8,125 47 
gene aap ceeeee 4 4,450 21 
PRIN Fe A 8,400 40 
ET Ege Meth eae ear 4,970 9 
Massachusetts .............- 4,650 17-18 
MACIIORN 5... ess 5,100 6 
Minnesota .................... 4,400 22 
Mississippi ..................-- 2,525 48 
WEMOOUE 5 sic cies 4,063 28 
DaONNRR © 53 bss siekes ss 4,200 25-26 
Webawheg ins. ccc 3,250 42-45 
Ses ae aa 4,959 10 
New Hampshire .......... 3,890 $1 
New Jersey ...............:.. 5,210 4 
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New Mexico ............---- 4,850 18 
OW NON ct 5,687 2 
North Carolina ............ 8,750 84 
North Dakota .............- 8,250 42-45 
Ohio 4,525 19 
bahioma <0 220 4,160 27 
ON oo cas 4,800 14 
Pennsylvania ................ 4,681 16 
Rhode Island ................ 4,775 15 
South Carolina ...........- 8,250 42-45 
South Dakota .............- 8,250 42-45 
Tennessee .............-.----- 8,350 41 
ONG eel ee 4,200 25-26 
INO otis es eee 4,650 17-18 
NOMRODE ..chcckiou 8,600 86 
Vieille sie etc 8,625 85 
Washington ................ 5,175 5 
West Virginia .............. 8,525 87 
Wisconsin 22s c i cknc 4,375 23 
Wont 522s ses. 3,925 29 
MSS OE oc cieedeien ster 4,520 





Kentucky Teachers 
In Low Bracket 

Annual salaries of less than $2,500 
are being paid to one-fifth or more 
of the public school classroom 
teachers in six states, Wm. G. Carr, 
executive secretary of the National 


. Education Association, recently in- 


formed a U. S. Senate subcom- 
mittee. 

Kentucky is one of the six, with 
38% of Kentucky teachers receiv- 
ing less than $2,500. Only 3.7% 
of teachers throughout the nation 
are in this lowest salary bracket. 
Nationally, 40.9% of teachers are 
paid $4,500 or more; in Kentucky 
only 1% are in this group. 
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Owsley County Staff Builds Good 
Home-School Relations At Sturgeon 


SruRcEON is a new eight- 
teacher consolidated school in Ows- 
ley County. School was begun in 
the new school building before its 
completion at the opening of the 
school year 1956-57. Here about 
two hundred forty children were 
brought together for the first time 
from severa] smaller schools, ‘in- 
cluding some one-room schools. 

At the district education associa- 
tion and county education associa- 
tion meetings, and in the profes- 
sional journals was “the general 
theme of “Interpreting the School 
to the Community” to “Sell the 
School Program to the Public.” 
With the Minimum Foundation 
Program financed it seemed of the 
utmost importance that parents and 
lay citizens be informed concern- 
ing the job the schools were doing. 
Also, the school administration and 
teaching staff felt that the school 
should belong to all those it serves— 
parents and children alike. Our 
philosophy included the ideas that 
all of us work in the school, all 
of us have a stake in its success, 
all of us count in the school, and 
we will strive to work together in 
every way possible. 

Early in the school year mimeo- 
graphed letters, such as the follow- 
ing, were sent to parents and school 
patrons: 


Dear Parent and Patron: 


Welcome to the new Sturgeon 
School, Friday, September___at 
p.m. Sturgeon School is your school 
and your help is needed in planning 
its program and its activities. Your 
participation is important to the suc- 
cess of your children and the school. 

Please come. 


Sincerely yours, 
The Teachers 


The invitation brought many of 
the parents to the school. A neigh- 
boring PTA president was present 
to talk to the group concerning the 
advantages of organizing a Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. Our par- 
ents and teachers were eager to 
organize. Officers were elected 
and committees appointed. Soon 
projects for group work were 
selected and begun. Among the 
projects selected were landscaping 
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the new school campus and pro- 
viding stage curtains in the school’s 
all-purpose room. 

The program committee of the 
PTA planned informative and 
worthwhile meetings based upon 
the interests of the parents as indi- 
cated by their written statements 
concerning their choices of pro- 
gram topics and resource persons. 
Among these programs we have 
included: (1) A panel discussion 
by classroom teachers in an effort 
to answer the parent’s “Whys,” (2) 
a talk by the superintendent of 
schools on the county school bud- 
get, (3) a talk by our state repre- 
sentative, (4) and a talk by the 
school dentist on dental health. 

We have had two community 
Pot-Luck Suppers which encour- 
aged parents, teachers, and children 
to “get together” in a social situa- 
tion. 


Open House Day was held in the - 


form of a Fall Festival. An esti- 
mated 400 persons visited the class- 
rooms and toured the building and 
campus. 

With the door of the school al- 
ways open to the parents we have 
continuous parental assistance with 
school activities and projects. Par- 
ents assist in taking the children 
to the Dental Clinic, Speech Clinic, 
and on field trips. They serve as 
assistants to the teachers and act 
as resource persons when needed. 


* 


Much material has been written 
and mimeographed for the parents. 
They have voiced their interest in, 
and appreciation for, these printed 
materials. Also, teachers are helped 
in “reaching” the parents who do 
not actively participate in PTA and 
other school functions. 


Monthly newsletters are sent to 
the parents telling of the current 
happenings at the school and con- 
taining announcements of interest 
to the community. 


Several bulletins have been writ- 
ten by the staff for the parents. 
These include “Your Child is Learn- 
ing to Read,” which explains how 
the teacher in the modern ele- 
mentary school teaches reading, 
and “Our School Health Program,” 
written by the teachers and chil- 
dren, which tells how good health 
habits are not only studied at school 
but practiced and lived. 

Bulletins and materials from the 
County Health Department have 
been secured and distributed. 

The community uses the county 
bookmobile and the school library. 

Evening classes in agriculture 
and first aid are being planned with 
and for the parents, using the school 
plant. 

Tentative plans are being made 
for a class in child care for the 
mothers of very young children, 
with the assistance of the County 
Health Department. 


Martha D. Turner 
Area Supervising-Principal 
Owsley County Schools 





Owsley County’s New Sturgeon School 
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Anderson County 
Schools Prepare 
Social Studies Guide 


“In order to help boys and girls 
find their rightful places in the 
community,” says Mrs. Emma B. 
Ward, superintendent of Anderson 
County schools, “the teachers of 
this county have worked for two 
years in the preparation of a social 
studies guide.” With Mrs. Onita 
Morgan as chairman of the com- 
mittee, the 137-page manual was 
completed in 1957 and approved 
by the board of education. At the 
beginning of the school year every 
teacher in the system (Grades 1 
through 12) was given a copy of 
the book, and its use has made 
teaching of the social studies more 
purposeful and effective in every 
grade. 


The first unit, The Home, is 
designed on first-grade level. Its 
main purpose is to develop an ap- 
preciation for the security, comfort, 
and beauty of the home, and this 
aim is accomplished through an 
extensive list of things to do. The 
activities require much working to- 
gether on the part of the children 
and one of the many things ac- 
complished is development of re- 
spect for the opinion and property 
of others. 

For the second grade the purpose 
is to broaden the child’s horizons 
and cause him to realize that he 


is dependent upon many people 
for the things he uses and enjoys. 
The Guide suggests a great many 
places of local interest where vis- 
itors are welcome, and it lists many 
other practical activities under 
“Things To Do.” An extensive unit 
on The Postman is given. It in- 
cludes a _ suggested seat - work 
activity and provides ample oppor- 
tunity for self-experience. 

Other units provided in the 
Guide include history, the West- 
ward movement, Egypt, Pioneer 
Kentucky, the United States Court 
System, and Establishment of an 
Independent Nation in the New 
World. 

Every grade, one through twelve, 
is given a definite goal, and an ex- 
haustive bibliography is provided 
for each unit. Film-strips, maga- 
zines, songs, poems, movies, and 
books are included as sources. of 
information. It is an easy task for 
any teacher to plan an interesting 
and profitable social studies activity 
if she will follow the procedures 
suggested in the Guide. The prep- 
aration of this book represents a 
forward step by the teachers of 
Anderson County. 

The need for such a Social 
Studies Guide was first felt when a 
chart showing results of a testing 
program revealed the inefficiency of 
our pupils in social studies. 


Forest W. Shely 
Lawrenceburg 





Kentucky Ranks 44th 
In Spending Per Child 


In 1956, Kentucky increased its 
appropriations for education con- 
siderably, but estimates indicate 
that by comparison with other 
states its ranking will still be low. 


NEA Research Division estimates 
for the nation, based on reports 
from state departments of educa- 
tion, indicate that Kentucky will 
spend about $200 per pupil for cur- 
rent expenses in the public schools 
this year. The national average is 
expected to be about $320 per 
pupil. Thus, in 1957-58 at least 43 
states appear to be spending more 
per pupil than Kentucky. 


Research indicates that, generally 
speaking, the effectiveness of the 
educational program of a state can 
be measured by the amount it 
spends to educate each child. 

Financing Kentucky’s schools is 
a joint local-state project. There- 
fore, from local and state funds 
there should be made available 
enough money so that school boards 
can have available for current op- 
erating expenses not less than the 
average amount per pupil spent in 
the nation. 

Raising the per pupil expenditure 
from Kentucky’s present figure to 
the national average would require 
an additional annual expenditure 
of approximately $120 per pupil in 
average daily attendance. 





2303 South Third 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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ly an effort to increase the ac- 
curacy of the method used by the 
College of Engineering to predict 
the number of freshmen that would 
need any given course, a study was 
made of the new freshmen who 
enrolled in the College in Septem- 
ber, 1957. (The term “new fresh- 
men” includes only those students 
that have never attended any col- 
lege prior to enrolling in the Col- 
lege of Engineering last fall.) 
Some interesting data came from 
this study, and it is the purpose of 
this paper to share these results 
with those who might have need 
of them. ‘* 


One of the conclusions that can 
be drawn from the study is the 
tremendous role that the guidance 
of teachers and especially parents 
can have in seeing that high school 
students secure a good background 
in mathematics and science. 


The current General Catalog of 
the University of Kentucky lists the 
following subjects as required for 
the first semester freshman in En- 
gineering: 

Sem Hrs 


Course Description Credit 


The Engineering Profession 
(Assembly) 

English Composition 

College Algebra 

Plane Trigonometry 

General Chemistry for Engineers 

Elementary Engineering Drawing 

Air or Military Science 

Physical Education 


Both Metallurgical and Chemical 
Engineering Departments make an 
exception to this schedule by re- 
quiring General College Chemistry, 
for 5 credit hours, instead of Gen- 
eral Chemistry for Engineers. A 
study of the course description of 
each of these courses will show 
that most of them have certain 
conditions that must be met before 
the student is allowed-to enroll. 
These conditions are all based on 
the scores that the student makes 
on the tests he must take prior to 
registration, and the high school 
credits he presents. 

The tests that the students must 
take are identified as Kentucky 
Classification Battery, Form 3. This 
battery is made up of a test in gen- 
eral ability, an English test, and a 
test in mathematics. The raw test 
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W. W. WALTON is associate pro- 
fesser of mechanical engineering in 
the College of Engineering, University 
of Kentucky. ' 
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Che New Enginecting 
Freshman At UK 


scores are converted to a percentile 
for each subject, and the sum of 
the three scores, called the total 
score, is also converted to a per- 
centile. These percentile scores 
give an indication of the student's 
ability relative to all freshmen en- 
tering the University over a num- 
ber of years. 

Applicants who are graduates of 
accredited high schools will be ad- 
mitted to the University on cer- 
tificate, provided they have at least 
fifteen units of acceptable high 
school work. While the University 
does not prescribe a pattern of 
work for admission, it recommends 
that the student offer at least 
three units in English, one and one- 
half in Algebra, and one in Plane 
Geometry. The College of Engi- 
neering recommends further that 
the student offer one-half unit of 
Solid Geometry. Students who do 
not have these minimum high 
school credits will find that these 
subjects have been added to their 
requirements for the freshman 
year. Other subjects such as Trig- 
onometry, Chemistry, Physics, and 
Drawing are not required for ad- 
mission and the student is not 
penalized for not having had them. 
A student who has decided to enter 
the field of science or engineering 
will find generally that his college 
work will be easier if he has com- 
pleted these courses. It is felt how- 
ever, that if the student must choose 
only one or two of the-four courses 
listed, he should choose Trigonom- 
etry first and Drawing last. 

To see the effect of these restric- 
tions on the student's progress 
toward a degree in engineering, 
some of the information used by 
the advisors during fall registration, 
1957, is listed. 

To be considered full-time at the 
University, a student must carry a 
load of 12 semester hours unless he 
is a veteran, in which case he must 
carry 14. Students with low scores 
on the tests and poor high school 
preparation are advised of their 
chances of completing the engineer- 
ing curriculum and of the fact that 
it will take from one to two semes- 


ters to correct the deficiencies. If, 
after this advice, he still wants to 
work toward an engineering de- 
gree, his load is adjusted to his 
ability and previous preparation. 
The student's total load is governed 
generally by his total score, and 
those who must do outside work 
are advised to reduce their total 
load even more. 

A total score of 41 or more 
normally makes a student eligible 
for Chemistry. This value applies 
to all students on the campus. Due 
to limited laboratory space, this 
minimum score was raised tempo- 
rarily to 60 for engineering students 
to give the better prepared stu- 
dents the available spaces. The 
student not properly prepared is 
similarly delayed in freshman 
Drawing because he is not allowed 
to enroll in Elementary Drawing 


if both his mathematics and English 


’ test scores are in the range 1-25 


or if his total score is less than 40 
while either English or mathematics 
score is in the range 1-25. He is re- 
quired to complete the first semes- 
ter of Algebra and/or English Com- 
position with a grade of C or better 
before he is allowed to start Draw- 
ing. Of course, no one is allowed 
to take Elementary Drawing until 
he has completed one unit of 
Plane Geometry. The student hav- 
ing an English score in the range 
1-25 is further delayed by being re- 
quired to take a remedial grammar 
course before he starts his English 
Composition. This course, which 
carries no college credit, is equiv- 
alent to a_ three-semester-hour 
course. 

Mathematics generally causes 
the greatest delay in the progress 
of the student who is not properly 
prepared. Here, more than any- 
where else, the normal first semes- 
ter freshman courses are set up un- 
der the assumption that the student 
has learned all of his high school 
mathematics. Experience has shown 
that those who indicate the slight- 
est weakness in their high school 
mathematics will have trouble 
carrying the normal freshman load. 

Please turn the page 
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For this reason the student is not 
allowed to enroll in both College 
Algebra and Trigonometry unless 
his mathematics test score is in the 
range 76-99 while his total score 
is 50 or more. If he has the high 
mathematics score but has a total 
score less than 50, he can take the 
normal College Algebra, but must 
delay the Trigonometry until the 
second semester. This automatically 
puts the student a semester be- 
hind in his mathematics and the 
only way he can get back in step 
is by attending Summer School. 

If the student’s mathematics score 
is in the range 26-75, no matter 
what his total score is, he must 
take a special Algebra course that 
includes a lot of work in review of 
high school algebra. This, in effect, 
adds two semester hours to the re- 
quirements for a degree, and puts 
the student a semester behind in 
mathematics, since he is not al- 
lowed to take Trigonometry con- 
currently with this Algebra. The 
student scoring in the range 1-25 
in mathematics starts out two se- 
mesters behind in mathematics be- 
cause he is required to take a Basic 
Mathematics course to prepare him 
for the special Algebra course. 
These two courses together add five 
semester hours to the requirements 
for a degree. 

The student having no Solid 
Geometry in high school finds that 
he must take this subject before 
he can enroll in his sophomore 
mathematics, and this constitutes 
an addition of three semester hours 
to his requirements. If the student 
has not even had Plane Geometry, 
he must take a special Geometry 
course that includes both plane and 
solid and this constitutes an addi- 
tion of five semester hours to his 
requirements instead of the three 
hours for Solid Geometry only. 
These students taking both Algebra 
and Trigonometry must take this 
Geometry during their second 
freshman semester. Those taking 
only Algebra may find it possible 
to take Geometry the first semester, 
especially if they are not qualified 
to take Chemistry or Elementary 
Drawing. 

By now the reader may have the 
impression that it is practically im- 
possible for a student to enroll in 
regular freshman courses, but this 
is not true. A study of the test 
scores shows that more than 54 per 
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cent of the entering freshmen have 
the scores required to take the 
regular freshman schedule. Even 
with the temporary requirement of 
a total score of 60 for Chemistry, 
approximately 58 per cent of the 
students qualify for Chemistry. 
There were 393 new freshmen 
enrolled in the College of Engi- 
neering in September, 1957, and 
complete test scores and high 
school credits were available for 
387 of these students. Table I lists 
the results of a study of the test 
scores for these new freshmen, and 
the numbers listed represent the 
per cent of the 387 studied. This 
list indicates that if these students 
had completed the recommended 
high school work, even though hav- 
ing this work did not increase the 
student’s test score, more than half 
of the students would have enrolled 
in the regular freshman courses and 
could progress normally toward 
graduation. It is felt that the stu- 
dent’s test scores would be raised 
if he had completed the recom- 
mended courses and even more 
than those indicated by this list 
would take the regular courses. 


TABLE I—Percent of Students That Made 
Scores Indicated 





Percent 
16.0 
28.2 


Test Percentile 
General Ability 1-25 
26-50 
51-75 80.5 
76-99 25.3 

1-25 19.1 
26-50 372 
51-75 80.2 
76-99 23.5 

1-25 5.4 
26-50 11.9 
51-75 25.8 
76-99 56.9 

1-25 8.8 
26-50 20.9 
51-75 32.3 
76-99 38.0 
41 or more 80.9 
60 or more 57.6 


English 


Mathematics 


Total 





Table II shows the per cent of 
students that had completed the 
high school mathematics courses 


listed. It is disappointing that al- | 


most 19 per cent of the students 
have completed only one unit of 
high school Algebra. Also 8.5 per 
cent have not even had Plane 
Geometry, less than half have had 
Solid Geometry, and less than half 
have had Trigonometry. These 
deficiencies generally retard the 
student’s progress because of the 
additional courses added to his re- 


quirements and because they are 
usually reflected in the student's 
mathematics test score. 


TABLE Il—Percent of Students Having The 
High School Mathematics Credits Indicated 
Subject Percent of Students 

Completed only one unit of 
high school algebra 

Completed more than one unit 
of high school algebra 

Completed one unit of 
plane geometry 

Completed one-half unit of 
solid geometry 

Completed one-half unit of 
trigonometry 





18.6 





The Department of Mathematics 
gives by-pass examinations in Co!- 
lege Algebra and Trigonometry to 
those students who wish to take 
them and who have a good mathe- 
matics background as indicated by 
high mathematics test scores. In 
September, 1957, 17 students from 
the College of Engineering by- 
passed College Algebra and 2 by- 
passed Trigonometry. There were 
only a few students who elected to 
take this examination but a sur- 
prisingly large percentage of them 
passed the test. It is interesting to 
note that almost every one of these 
students had completed all of the 
recommended high school mathe- 
matics courses including  Trig- 
onometry. 

To understand the combined 
effect of all of these restrictions, 
Table III has been prepared to 
show the courses in which these 
students should have enrolled in 
September, 1957. This analysis is 
shown for both the 60 and 41 total 
scores required for Chemistry. A 
comparison of these two columns 
will show some of the alternatives 
the student has when he cannot 
take Chemistry. There is only a 
slight difference between the per 
cent listed under a Chemistry score 
of 60 and the per cent that actually 
enrolled in each course. These dif- 
ferences are, for the most part, 
due to some factor brought to light 
in a conference between the stu- 
dent and his advisor. 

This table alone does not show 
how many students actually take 
the regular first semester's freshman 
courses but still have not satisfied 
the Solid Geometry requirements. 
These are the students that have 
high mathematics scores. A com- 
parison of the per cent taking Solid 
Geometry or Plane and Solid 
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if You Add Life To Your Years, You Will 


Add Years To Your Life 


W; live in an age with new de- 
mands and tremendous new di- 
mensions which might be called a 
laboratory of unbelievable wonders. 
Man seems to be gradually becom- 
ing secondary to some of the new 
inventions in automation. We could 
be sliding into the abyss of softness. 


Recent international develop- 
ments have caused us to place more 
emphasis on science and physics, 
but we should not forget to culti- 
vate our manpower resources. If 
our nation is to endure the stress 
and strains which seem-to be pres- 
ent, our young people must be 
strong physically and mentally to 
withstand the developments which 
the future might bring. 


Vice-President Richard Nixon 
says: “We are not a nation of softies 
but we could become one, if 
proper attention is not given to the 
trend of our time, which is toward 
the invention of all sorts of gadgetry 
to make life easy and in so doing 
to reduce the opportunity for 
normal health-giving exercise.” 


We have spent much time in 
writing articles and books dealing 
with fitness; now it is time to pro- 
duce a plan of action for every 
student in Kentucky. We have 
been inundated with propaganda 
and programs of fitness many times 
since World War I. The present 
interest in doing something about 
physical fitness is the first to orig- 
inate in peacetime. This affords us 
ample time for careful planning 
and building a program for girls 
and boys. 

Fitness of youth cannot be pur- 
chased by dollars from increased 
taxes; but strong leadership, sound 
planning, creative thinking, and 
positive attitudes of parents, teach- 
ers, administrators, and community 
leaders will go a long way toward 
getting results. In our society, 
levels of culture and patterns of 
leisure-time activities have a high 
correlation. It usually takes a war 
or a national crisis to make us con- 





T. B. GODFREY is supervisor of 
health and physical education in the 
Louisville City Schools. ' 
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scious of the lack of fitness in many 
of our boys and girls. 

We should not assume that a 
program of sports, rhythms, and 
group games alone will produce a 
high level of physical fitness. We 
should spend some time on special 
activities which tend to develop 
certain parts of the body and to 
cause better coordination, balance, 
timing, grace, skill, and poise in 
games and sports. We should in- 
clude activities which tend to build 
strong bodies as well as those which 
are entertaining, enjoyable, and 
crowd-pleasers. 


Physical education is not a 
parenthetic appendage of educa- 
tion; it is an important integral 
part. If we tend to continue as we 
have been and make no changes 
in our way of life, we are auto- 
matically losing. A healthy, phys- 
ically-fit body is essential to the 
development of good citizenship. 

Physical activity is a part of every 
child’s daily living from the mo- 
ment he awakens to the time he 
retires. It is generally agreed that 
much body development and power 
building occurs in the fifth through 
the twelfth grades, and it is further 
believed that 80 per cent of all 
physical skills necessary for sports 
are learned during this period. 
Physical fitness for girls is vitally 
important today regardless of re- 
strictive prejudices. Most preju- 
dices are rationalized by means of 
pseudo - physiological » arguments 
which can easily be shown to be 
unjustified. Physically fit girls are 
generally more attractive than 
physically unfit girls. 

It is difficult to define “physical 
fitness,” as it has many varied uses 
and meanings. Fitness is a way of 
life; it implies total-body readiness; 
it is the ability to make adjustment 
to the stresses of life. It is like 
honor and character. It must be 
earned; it cannot be bought. 

Now is the time to start admin- 
istering a simple battery of physical 
fitness tests to all the high school 
boys and girls in Kentucky. Here 
is a suggested test battery which 
has been constructed from knowl- 


edge and opinions of thirty-three 
men and women physical educa- 
tion instructors in the Louisville 
Public Schools. Their experience 
in the field of physical education 
ranges from one to thirty years. 

Some tests, such as the rope 
climb, dips on parallel bars, jump 
and reach, and pull-ups have been 
omitted so that no one can make 
excuses for not having the necessary 
equipment to conduct the tests. 
The only equipment necessary will 
be 3” x 5” score cards, a chinning 
bar, and one or more stop watches. 
There will have to be some initia- 
tive and willing leadership on the 
part of the instructor. 

If you would like to classify your 
students, all that is needed is age, 
height, and weight and one of the 
physical education textbooks you 
had in college showing several 
methods of classification. A medical 
examination prior to participation 
in a physical fitness test battery is 
advisable, but the tests will not be 
as strenuous as an interschool bas- 
ketball game. 

In order to get a physical fitness 
profile on all of your high school 


. students during the spring of 1958, 


just mimeograph some test cards, 
follow the directions, and admin- 
ister these tests: 


TEST No. 1. SIT-UPS—Student lies 
on his back on floor or mat with his 
legs straight, about two feet apart. His 
hands are on the back of his neck with 
finger tips touching or clasped. Elbows 
are flat on the floor or mat. A partner 
holds his ankles to keep his heels in 
contact with the floor or mat. 

The student sits up, turning his 
trunk to the left, touching his right 
elbow to his left knee, then returns to 
starting position. The exercise is re- 
peated, touching left and right knees 
alternately. The knees may be bent 
slightly when touching an elbow to the 
knee. Elbows must be flat on the floor 
or mat before starting another sit-up. 
Put the number of complete sit-ups 
accomplished in two minutes on score 
card. 

TEST No. 2. 50-YARD DASH—Two 
or more students, depending upon the 
number of stop watches available, 
should line up in a straight line and 
wait for the starter’s commands of: 
“Get on your mark! Get set! Go!” On 
the word “Go,” the starter should 
sweep his hand in a d d moti 
to signal the timers who are 50 yards 
away. A reasonable warm-up should 
be allowed before the dash but the 
student should run the full distance 
only once on a given day. The stu- 
dent’s time should be recorded in sec- 
onds and tenths of seconds and put on 
his score card. 

TEST No. 3. STANDING BROAD 
JUMP—The student stands with his 
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Outgoing officers of the Kentucky Association of Future Teachers of 

America are Diane Maupin, Campbelisville, parliamentarian; Doris 

Ann Gaines, Western State College, vice president; Evelyn Steele, Uni- 

versity of Kentucky, president; Louise Diaz, Transylvania, treasurer; 
and Peggy Thompson, Asbury, secretary. 


New officers of the Kentucky Student Education Association (college) 

are Beverly Belcher, Western State College, president; Ann Walls, 

University of Louisville, first vice president; Juanita Cochran, Asbury, 

second vice president; Judy Hardesty, Transylvania, secretary-treasurer; 
Norma McDuffee, Jr., Kentucky Wesleyan, historian. 


Future Ceachers Form Cwo Organizations 


Delegates from the high school 
clubs and college chapters of what 
formerly was called the Future 
Teachers of America met during 
the KEA Convention in Louisville 
April 11 and set up separate or- 


KAFTA President Evelyn Steele presents a desk 

pen set to Dr. R. E. Jaggers, Eastern Kentucky 

State College, for his pioneer work in the 
FTA movement. 


ganizations for each group, with 
separate constitutions and officers. 
The meetings were planned by the 
state officers with the counsel of 
Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, state con- 
sultant. 

The names chosen by the groups 
were Kentucky Student Education 
Association (KSEA) for the college 
section and Kentucky Association 
of Future Teachers of America 
(KAFTA) for the high school. 

In addition to the business of 
choosing a name, adopting a con- 
stitution and electing officers, each 
group also had an inspirational 
program with an address by Chloe 
Price, a senior at Drake University 
in Des Moines, Iowa. Miss Price 
is past president of the Iowa SEA 
and a national officer in SNEA. 

Miss Price spoke to the KSEA on 
the topic “Tomorrow?” and to the 





KAFTA group on “Quest for the 
Best.” Both groups were high in 
their praise of her addresses. 
The Lillian Lehman award was 
presented to Shirley Jean Smith of 
Eastern Kentucky State College. 


Mrs. Beulah Fontaine of the KEA staff chats 

with Chloe Price, of Drake University in 

Des Moines, lowa, who spoke to both high 
school and college groups. 





New officers of the Kentucky FTA (high school) are Kitty Hundley, 

Lafayette (Lexington), historian; Mary Margaret Woodward, Glendale, 

secretary-treasurer; Patsy Johnston, Shelbyville, second vice president; 

Diane Maupin, Campbelisville, president; and Emily Whitlock, Greens- 
burg, first vice president. 
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Miss Leonora Johnston, sponsor of the Shawnee High School (Louisville) 

FTA Club, meets with the FTA Credentials Committee as they determine 

the eligibility of delegates and count the votes cast in the election 
of officers for the new high school organization. 
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Fifth District Reports 

Ruth Higgins, principal of 
George Morris School, Louisville, 
tells of a most interesting program 
being carried on by Dr. Lottis 
Bernstein, psychiatrist and psycho- 
analyst of ,the Child Guidance 
Clinic. The plan was begun at the 
beginning of the school year 1956- 
57, with Miss Higgins and the 
members of the faculty working 
closely with Dr. Befnstein. This 
was possible because Morris School 
is a close neighbor of the clinic. 

During the first year the study 
was two-fold. Dr. Bernstein con- 
ducted a discussion once a month 
with the faculty at which teachers 
quite freely discussed the children 
in their classes who provided them 
with problems of behavior. Anec- 
dotes of school happenings related 
by these teachers were put to- 
gether along with a slight sketch 
of the family background. This 
method brought forth some un- 
derstanding of the child and his 
difficulties which would not have 
been revealed without the report 
of all the teachers who had guided 
him. 

For instance, one child who had 
been quite cooperative in the lower 
grades had become rebellious in 
the upper grades. He was a child 
who had made slow progress and 
who had been retained in two 
grades. This happening had not 
bothered him until he began to 
attain such growth that he was 
much larger than the other chil- 
dren and began to feel humiliated 
at the comparison. 

In another case it was discovered 
that five children whose lives had 
become very difficult were all re- 
acting quite differently. In still 
another, position among brothers 
and sisters was found to be a factor 
in a child’s feeling about himself 
and his world. With Dr. Bernstein’s 
help, it was discovered that jealousy 
of his sisters was a motivating fac- 
tor in one boy’s behavior. 

In addition to the faculty con- 
ferences, Dr. Bernstein invited each 
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class in the school to come to the 
recreation room of the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic for a play session. The 
children were ushered into the 
room and left to their own devices. 
A record player with instrumental 
music being used and a table filled 
with an assortment of rhythm band 
instruments were the only items 
supplied. The children were given 
no suggestions or instructions and 
were stopped in any activities 
which they originated only if they 
were likely to hurt themselves or 
others. Members of the clinic staff 
observed the children and a photog- 
rapher took movies of them. 

Later in the year the films were 
shown to some key persons and 
discussions followed. The films and 
the activities of the different classes 
as they compared or differed from 
one another were evaluated. 

This year Dr. Bernstein has been 
carrying on a different activity as 
a feature of her monthly meetings 
with the faculty. The teachers 
have been using drawings done by 
the children to gain more under- 
standing of them. Such subjects as 
“What I Would Like to Do When 


I Get Angry” or “Three Wishes” ' 


have brought forth some unex- 
pected information and _ have 
formed the basis for very interest- 
ing and excellent discussions. 

We know that the above plans 
would not be feasible in every 
school; however, if you should feel 
a need for such a program please 
contact Miss Higgins who indicated 
her willingness to share more fully 
with you. 

Whitley County Reports 

Liberty School in. Whitley Coun- 
ty has many interésting science 
activities going on. The faculty 
would like to share some of these 
ideas with you. 

On a large bulletin board with 
the sign “Our Science Corner,” pic- 
tures taken from newspapers and 
old magazines illustrating science 
lessons are posted. On the other 
end of the bulletin board, there is 
a large chart mounted with objects 
that the children have collectéd. 
These consist of galls, cocoons, 
shells, rocks, and so forth. There 
has been keen interest in these dis- 
plays. 

Experiments of suspension and 
solutions and models of the solar 
system are displayed in the window 








sills, with some of the models being 
made of dough while many are 
made from native clay. 

The faculty has shown much in- 
genuity in carrying on the science 
studies in Liberty School, and we 
are happy to share this report with 
you. Thank you, Liberty School 
folks. 

This is the last issue until Sep- 
tember. Please send on information 
during the summer. September 
issue goes to press August 1. Thank 
you. 

Mrs. Raymond L. Moore 
2466 Grinstead Drive 
Louisville 4 


Hi-Lights from the 
Philadelphia Convention 


By now I am sure that all of you 
are aware of the Great Snow that 
arrived just as members were 
planning to leave for Philadelphia. 
But never underestimate the forti- 
tude of an Elementary School 
Principal! 

There were 88 members from 
Kentucky representing the follow- 
ing: Eminence—1, Fayette County— 
5, Fort Knox—1l, Fort Thomas—2, 
Jefferson County—8, Louisville—18, 
State Department—1, National Rep- 
resentative—1, State College—1. 


Kentucky Activities 


The Kentucky group was well 
represented at the State Breakfast 
arranged by Mrs. Raymond L. 
Moore and held on Wednesday 
morning at Horn and Hardart 
Cafeteria. In the absence of our 
State President, Leslie Dause, Jose- 
phine McKee, president-elect, took 
charge. Barbour of Louisville gave 
us a morning thank-you in song; 
Dr. R. E. Jaggers, of Eastern State 
College, Richmond, brought us 
some pertinent thoughts. There 
were announcements by Sam Nigh, 
Earl Adams, and Paul Sparks. 

There were 28 in attendance 
representing Eminence, Fayette 
County, Fort Thomas, Louisville, 
State Department, and Richmond. 
We missed O. F. Brown, our Na- 
tional Representative, but he was 
invited to breakfast with the Ten- 
nessee group and Mr. Chenault, 
our retiring national president. 
Everyone enjoyed breakfasting to- 
gether. 

The pageant on Sunday evening 
was a true picture of procedures 
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Tenure and 
Academic 


Freedom 
Commission News 


Why are personnel policies neces- 
sary? What elements contribute 
to the making of good personnel 
policies? What steps can be taken 
to initiate the development of 
sound personnel policies in the 
individual school system? These 
and similar questions are being 
asked more and more frequently 
by individual teachers and by 
professional groups of educators 
throughout our country today, and 
it behooves all of us in the teach- 
ing profession to think long and 
seriously about them in order to 
produce adequate answers. 

One important reason for in- 
creased consideration of these ques- 
tions by us all is exemplified by 
the fact that, from its experience in 
dealing with dismissal cases, the 
NEA Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom realizes that a 
lack of any board of education 
policies in personnel matters or the 
unawareness of them by the teach- 
ers if any such policies exist, is 
often the basis of multiple prob- 
lems within the school system 
involved. 

These _ difficulties | undermine 
morale among the teachers, and if 
we, as a profession, are going to 
provide a more favorable climate 
of instruction for the youth of 
America we must give more atten- 
tion to improving personnel rela- 
tionships at all levels. Improve- 
ment in all areas of education is 
needed, of course, but a major pro- 
gram designed to raise standards 
would do well to start with people, 
not things. As important as new 
buildings, furniture, and supplies 
may be, more can be accomplished 
by improving the ways of working 
with teachers. Good morale has its 
foundation in harmony of under- 
standing. 

On the other hand, misunder- 
standings and a lack of understand- 
ing are among the most common 
reasons cited as causes for poor hu- 
man relations. Too often the basis 
of understanding is left to chance— 
nothing said, nothing reduced to 
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writing, no communications. De- 
veloping adequate and satisfactory 
channels of communication will 
help prevent unexplained dismiss- 
als, infringements on academic 
freedom, staff tensions, and school 
conflicts. 

Logically then, it should follow 
that the creation of sound personnel 
policies must be approached with 
attitudes of mutual faith and good 
will. Cooperation and participation 
are key concepts. The greater the 
participation of all people affected 
by the policies and procedures, the 
better are the chances that they 
will be understood and executed. 
In turn, this will result in higher 
staff morale, and better service to 
the students in the schools. When 
established, the policies should be 
written down and made available 
to all personnel. 

Now in order to retain the proper 
perspective, it should be kept in 
mind that personnel policies are 
only a portion of the total policy 
structure in a good school system, 
but they are an extremely im- 
portant part, the one part that 
may, more than any other section 
of the general policy structure, 
ensure the healthiest educational 
atmosphere for boys and girls in 
the classroom. Therefore, that 
school system falls considerably 
short of the ideal which does not 
have all certificated and all non- 
certificated employees governed by 
written policy covering require- 
ments for employment, duties, 
salary, dismissal, resignation, re- 
employment, workmens’ compensa- 
tion, insurance, and other items 
applicable to a particular group. 

In all fairness, too, one should 
not assume that little or nothing 
has thus been done in the field of 
personnel policies, for such is not 
the case. Surveys conducted by the 
NEA Research Division in school 
systems in communities of 2,500, or 
larger, and completed in June 1956, 
reveal a sturdy interest in adopted 


rules and regulations that spe- . 


cifically outline personnel policies. 

In urban school districts with a 
population of 500,000 and over, 
94% indicated the existence of 
some such written policies. This 
percentage gradually declined until 
in urban school districts of 2,500 
population it was found that only 
59% of 380 such school districts 
reporting showed evidence of some 


type of personnel policies. Per- 
centagewise a reverse picture was 
presented when the provisions for 
making personnel rules available 
to teachers were considered. In 
the largest school districts only 56% 
reported that each teacher received 
a copy of such rules, while in the 
much smaller urban district of 
2,500, it was found that 80% 
stated that such rules and regula- 
tions were made available to 
teachers. 

However, the odds are that these 
statistics present a more favorable 
picture of the situation than is true, 
for it is just human nature to pat 
oneself on the back and present the 
rosier side; and it is for these 
reasons, I expect, that at least one 
individual in the NEA Research 
Division believes “. . . that the re- 
plies are a little more optimistic 
than the facts warrant... .” Had 
it been possible to expand the 
research into communities of less 
than 2,500 population, according to 
the trend, the picture would have 
been less favorable still. The evi- 
dence grows that much work, 
particularly in the smaller com- 
munities, remains to be done and 
should soon be initiated. 

But how to begin and who 
should do the job? Unfortunately, 
there is no definite answer to this 
question. Most logically, the ad- 
ministration should take the initia- 
tive, but there is no reason why a 
local association, acting tactfully 

Please turn to page 34 
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Distributed by NASSTA 
“Miss Blakley, have you been sup- 
plementing your income again?” 
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REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


Books for Children 


© The Wonder Smith and His Son 
by Ella Young. Longmans, Green. 
$3. A re-issue of a popular series of 
' Trish legends. 

@ White Patch, A City Sparrow by 
Olive L. Earle. Morrow. $2.50. A 
charming story about an English 
sparrow and,a trip from New York 
City to Staten Island. 

@ Carbonel, the King of the Cats 
by Barbara Sleigh. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.75. An English story which is a 
pleasant mixture of “fantasy and 
realism. 

@ Everglades Adventure by Ste- 
phen W. Meader. $2.75. An ad- 
venturous story about a 16-year-old 
boy just after the Civil War. 

@ Old Bet by Anne Colver. Knopf. 
$3. A delightful picture story of 
Mr. Bailey and his menagerie. 

@ Gift of the Forest by R. Lal 
Singh and Eloise Lownsbery. 


Longmans, Green. $3.75. An ex- 
cellent story of the people and 


background of life in rural India. 
@ River-Minded Boy by Mary Cal- 
houn. Morrow. $2.75. An interest- 
ingly illustrated story of a 13-year- 
old boy and life on the Mississippi. 
@ Indian Beadwork by Robert Hof- 
sinde (Gray-Wolf). Morrow. $2.50. 
All necessary details are given here 
for Indian beadwork, beginning 
with how to make the loom itself. 
@ Daniel Boone’s Echo by Wm. O. 
Steele. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. A 
valuable Kentucky historical story 
for readers of 6 to 10. 

@ Sparkle and Spin by Ann and 
Paul Rand. Harcourt, Brace. $2.95. 
Very young readers will love this 
rhythmic and colorful presentation 
of new words. 

@ The Tale of the Warrior Lord. 
Translated by Merriam Sherwood. 
Longmans, Green. $3.50. An at- 
tractive presentation of the story 
of Cid. 

@ Motorcycle Dog by Jay H. Bar- 
num. Morrow. $2.50. A “different” 
dog story for beginning readers. 
@ Young Mike Fink by Zachary 
Bell. Holiday House. $2.95. A de- 
lightful story of a semi-legendary 
figure and his exploits along the 
Ohio River. 
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@ De Lesseps, Builder of Suez by 
Laura Long. Longmans, Green. 
$2.75. A superior historical novel 
for older boys and girls. 

@ Coon Holler by Olive R. Cook. 
Longmans, Green. $2.75. A won- 
derful story of the lasting im- 
portance of a one-room school. 
@ Chucara by Francis Kalnay. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.75. An important 
tale of a “wild pony of the Pampa.” 
@ Mystery of Satellite 7 by Charles 
Coombs. Westminster. $2.95. The 
current interest in satellites will 
make this mystery an immediate 
favorite with older boys and girls. 
@ Benjamin Big by Janet R. Howe. 
Westminster. $2.95. A delightful 
story of a Newfoundland dog. 

@ The Vanishing Steamer by Felix 
Riesenberg, Jr. Westminster Press. 
$2.95. Older boys will enjoy the 
mystery and adventure of this story 
with an authentic background. 

@ Pinky Pye by Eleanor Estes. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3. A much- 
longed-for addition to the chron- 
icles of the Pye family, this time 
concentrating on a playful kitten. 
@ Today is Mine by Amelia E. 
Walden. Westminster. $2.95. 
Older girls especially will mark as 
a favorite this romantic novel of a 
teen-age girl. 

@ Gift from the Mikado by Eliza- 
beth P. Fleming. Westminster. 
$2.95. Many interesting and au- 
thentic details mark this absorbing 
story of an American family in 
Japan. 

Q Marta the Doll by Eloise Lowns- 
bery. Longmans, Green. $3. This 
is a new edition of a popular story 
of a Polish farm family. 

@ Schoolboy Johnson by John R. 
Tunis. Morrow. $2.95. An exciting 
baseball story for older boys. 

@ Princess in Denim by Zva Sher- 
burne. Morrow. $2.95. A popular 
romance for teen-age girls. 

q Jack’s Castle by Katharine Gib- 
son. Longmans, Green. $3.25. A 
beautifully illustrated story of Eng- 
land when castles held much ad- 
venture and romance. 

@ Cartier, Finder of the St. Law- 
rence by Ronald Syme. Morrow. 


$2.50. A well-told and authentic 
biographical-historical novel. 

@ New Town in Texas by Siddie 
Joe Johnson. Longmans, Green. 
$3.50. A delightful story of the 8 
Thompson children in the early 
days of Texas, marked by Indian 
wars, the covered wagon, and 
cattle drives. 

@ Avalanche! by A. Rutgers van 
der Loeff. Morrow. $2.95. Life in 
a Swiss village here is colorfully 
and realistically portrayed. 

Q The Jolly Tailor by Borski and 
Miller. Longmans, Green. $2.75. 
A re-issue of a group of fairy tales 
translated from the Polish. 

@ Swim for It, Bridget! by Beatrix 
T. Moore. Morrow. $2.50. An 
especially good dog story for very 
young children. 

@ The Unicorn With Silver Shoes 
by Ella Young. Longmans, Green. 
$3.50. Another new edition of a 
popular fairy tale. 

@ Mystery Mansion by Velma Grif- 
fin. Westminster. $2.95. An ex- 
citing mystery for 9-to-12’s. 

Q The Perilous Road by William 
O. Steele. Harcourt, Brace. $2.95. 
A superior Civil War story for boys 
and girls of 9 and up. 

Portrait by Sheryl by Nancy 
Paschal. Westminster. $2.95. A 
made-to-order novel for teen-age 
girls; contains information about 
photography as a career, splendid 
characterization, and a_ credible 
love story. 

@ Handbook for Dating by Cecil 
Jane Richmond. Westminster. $2. 
Practical tips for teens. 


Of Interest to Teachers 


q From Globe Book Co.: Favorite 
Short Stories edited by Lewis G. 
Sterner. $2.64; Successful Reading 
by Lawrence H. Feigenbaum. 
$2.40; Achieving Reading Skills by 
Effert and Weinstein, $2.40. 

@ Vocational English, Book II, by 
Jocher and Shapiro, $2.40. 

@ From Heath: English is Our 
Language, 2, by Sterling, et al. 
$1.96. 

@ From Keystone Education Press: 
Learning Words, Ninth, Tenth, 
Eleventh, and Twelfth Years. A 
series of vocabulary building work- 
books. 35c¢ each for class sets. 

Q From McGraw-Hill: Your High 
School Days by Detjen and Detjen. 
$3.96. The second edition of a 
popular book in guidance by two 
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Louisville educators. The informa- 
tion is valuable, and the book is at- 
tractively illustrated. 


@ From Scott, Foresman: 20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea by Jules 
Verne, adapted by Gertrude Mo- 
derow; The Prince and the Pauper 
by Mark Twain, adapted by Lou 
P. Bunce; Around the World in 80 
Days by Jules Verne, adapted by 
Gertrude Moderow; and Julius 
Caesar, in modern English, adapted 
from Shakespeare’s play by Elsie 
M. Katterjohn. These are all su- 
perior adaptations of well-known 
classics; each has been done in such 
a way that the genuine flavor and 
excellence of the originals have 
been maintained. 

@ Treat Shop; Magic Carpet; En- 
chanted Isles; and Adventure 
Lands selected and edited by 
Eleanor M. Johnson and Leland B. 
Jacobs. Charles E. Merrill. These 
“literature readers” are for grades 
3-6, and they are a delight in every 
respect. The stories and poems 
represent the rich heritage of our 
literature and include some of our 
best writers. The illustrations are 
colorful and attractive. 

@ Open Windows; Open Doors; 
Open Roads; Paths to Follow; 
Frontiers to Explore; and Widen- 
ing Horizons by Leavell, Friebele 
and Cushman. American Book Co. 
“The Modern Guffey Readers,” a 
superior and unusual set for grades 
1-6, propose to do these things: 
develop morals without moralizing; 
present content of immediate in- 
terest and lasting significance; pro- 
vide stories that are easy to read 
but hard to forget. In accomplish- 
ing these aims, the editors have 
succeeded very well. The books 


are attractive in every respect. 


@ Something Different; Lost and 
Found; Fun and Frolick; Luck and 
Pluck; Merry Hearts and Bold; and 
The Brave and Free edited by 
Witty, et al. Here is another series 
of reading-literature texts for 
grades 1-6. The selections have 
been chosen with great care and 
have been well grouped. The il- 
lustrations are exceedingly attrac- 
tive, and some of the best children’s 
writers of all times are included. 


@ Science in Your Own Backyard 
by Elizabeth K. Cooper. Harcourt, 
Brace. $3. This is essentially a 
trade book, but it is one to be read 
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and enjoyed by all Science classes 
in the elementary and junior high 
school grades. It is well written, 
carefully explained, and adequately 
illustrated by the author. 


@ Mathematics in Daily Use by 
Hart, Schult, and Irvin. Heath. 
$3.10. This is the third edition of 
a general mathematics text for 
junior high schools. Featured are 
an interest in contemporary affairs, 
much drill, and careful explanation. 


@ Living Your English, books 9, 
10, 11, and 12, by Colton, Davis 
and Hanshaw. Heath. These four 
text-workbooks are far above aver- 
age in scope, manner of presenta- 
tion, and abundance of drill mate- 
rial. Explanations are clear and 
lively, and the cartoon illustrations 
do much to enhance the value. 


@ Angel in Skis by Betty Cavanna; 
illustrated by Isabel Dawson. Mor- 
row. $2.95. This enchanting story 
of a land where snow makes skiing 
so much fun will give the breath- 
less wonder of the slopes to teen- 
agers. Ski travel, first love, and a 
happy family life are all here. 


@ The Hole in the Tree by Jean 
George. Dutton. $2.50. The very 
young will find adventure in look- 
ing for treasure in a hole in the 
tree. The attractive illustrations 
of the insects, birds, and animals 
will please those four to seven. 


@ A Treasury of Friendship com- 
piled and edited by Ralph L. 
Woods. McKay. $6.95. More than 
two hundred writers here express 
themselves in regard to human 
friendships. Many types of writing 
are included, and they represent 
both ancient and modern. A dis- 
tinguished anthology. 


@ The Seventeen Book of Young 
Living by Enid A. Haupt. McKay. 
$4.95. The editor and publisher of 
Seventeen magazine here presents 
a comprehensive guide for young 
people. Sections are as follows: 


Getting Along With Yourself, Get- . 


ting Along With Girls, Getting 
Along With Boys, Becoming an 
Adult, and The Seventeen Party 
Notebook. 


@ America, With Love by Kathleen 
Winsor. Putnam’s. Quite a de- 
parture from this author’s famed 
Forever Amber is this account of a 
year in the life of 12-year-old Cassy 
Spangler. Smalltown life in 1932 


becomes vividly alive, and the 
characterization is warm and rich. 
@ The Old Man and the Boy by 
Robert Ruark. Holt. $4.95. The 
author's relationship with his 
grandfather was one of extreme 
tenderness and adventure. The ac- 
count here is interesting from be- 
ginning to end, marked by superior 
writing and nostalgic recollection 
which is never overly sentimental, 


@ Those Innocent Years by Rich- 
ard Crowder. Bobbs-Merrill. $4.50. 
The popular Hoosier poet, James 
Whitcomb Riley, is the subject of 
this informative and entertaining 
autobiography. In addition to a 
detailed account of Riley’s life, a 
whole era of life in America is pre- 
sented with photographic detail. 
@ A Treasury of American Anec- 
dotes edited by B. A. Botkin. Ran- 
dom House. $3.95. “Sly, salty, 
shaggy stories of heroes and hel- 
lions, beguilers and __buffoons, 
spellbinders and scapegoats, gag- 
sters and gossips”—these tales “from 
the grassroots and sidewalks of 
America” represent a fine collection 
of its kind. The book is a valuable 
addition to Americana. 

@ Weep No More by Janet Steven- 
son. Viking. Here, believe it or 
not, is another Civil War novel that 
is new and different. It is a story 
of Richmond and Elizabeth Van 
Lew, called “Crazy Bet,” who com- 
manded a network of agents for the 
North and forwarded essential in- 
formation to Washington. 


Books for Adults 


@ The Wind in the Forest by Inglis 
Fletcher. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.95. 
@ Home From the Hill by William 
Humphrey. Knopf. $3.95. 

@ The White Witch by Elizabeth 
Goudge. Coward-McCann. $4.95. 
@ The Land Beyond by Bill 
Gulick. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. 
@ Wild Ocean by Alan Villiers. 
McGraw-Hill. $5. 

@ The Puritan Dilemma by Ed- 
mund §. Morgan. Little, Brown. 
$3.50. 

q Kissing Cousins by Emily Hahn. 
Doubleday. $3. 

@ Psychology by T. L. Engle. 
World Book Co. 

@ Enriching Family Life by Bess 
B. Lane. Public Affairs Press. $3.25. 
@ The Happy Highway to Peace 
by Richard D. Le Vinnes. Chris- 
topher Publishing House. $2.25. 
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Classroom display of Simple Machines used by Joe Hancock, Fort Knox Dependent School, to help his students in El 
relationship between these machines and articles in everyday use. 


Classroom Display 
Highly Mechanized 


The visual aids in the classroom 
display of Simple Machines are 
both movable and stationary. Start- 
ing from the ceiling and moving 
from left to right: Rope and pul- 
leys, clown on tight wire (wheel 
and axle), rubberband propeller- 
driven airplane (screw), balloons on 
ends of aluminum wire (Newton’s 
third Law of Motion — thrust), 
rocket with rubberband propeller 
driven and acting as a pushed on 
tight wire (screw). 

On mantle are two paper rockets 
with scale in center (first class 
lever). 

On back side of table are train 
of gears (movable) and four-stroke 
engine with movable piston, con- 
necting rod and crankshaft; in- 
take and exhaust valves and spark 
plug. Three classes of levers, cut- 


outs of “see-saw” and scissors (lst ~ 


class), wheelbarrow and boat with 
oars (2nd class), hammer and broom 
(3rd class). List of the six simple 
machines. Large paper rocket, 
replica of the Jupiter. Large black- 
looking sphere is lawn crystal ball 
representing the six-inch satellite, 
Explorer Alpha 58. 

Table front (left to right) Paper 
cone representing car going‘ up 
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mountain (inclined plane), wind- 
mill, electric fan, single pulley, 
double pulley, steam shovel, train 
engine, bicycle, food mixer, axe, 
balloon, airplane, automobile, 
steamship, washing machine, vacu- 
um cleaner. In front of each of 
these is a small square with a num- 
ber designating which of the six 
simple machines it is. 

Materials—red and white card- 
board, typewriter paper, rubber 
cement, thread, fishing line, rope, 
balloons, propellers, rubber bands, 
toy truck, chisel, scissors, screw, 
wheel and axle, pulleys, lawn 
crystal ball. : 

Time — approximately fifteen 
hours while working on the unit. 

Cost—approximately ten dollars 
for materials. 

—Joe Hancock 


For Grades 3 thru 6 


of dance is suitable for level, 
definite and ‘easy. to follow 





Record #707 {iaseoctanee (Put Your 
eel and Toe Polka 
Ss iar RC 


aspa). 
UJ 
Berd Laat as Pokey The 
Regular price $1.59 each. 
SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER 
$1.25 each or 3 for $3.00 


2480 Thompson Blvd. 
Dept. T-5, Ventura, Calif, 





Report Released 

Deserving but needy Kentucky 
high school graduates and Ken- 
tucky colleges may get together 
through a report prepared by the 
UK Bureau of School Service and 
Kentucky Association of Colleges, 
Secondary, and Elementary Schools. 

The report, “Talent Versus Op- 
portunity,” contains names of 1958 
graduates in the top ten per cent 
of their classes who do not plan 
to go to college and reasons they 
give for not going. Thirty Ken- 
tucky colleges are listed, with 
scholarships which they offer. 





FOR NEXT YEAR... 


. . . Yes, it is now time to start making 
workbook plans for the next school year. 


Harlow has in excess of two hundred dif- 
ferent workbooks in practically every subject 
taught in the elementary and secondary schools. 


Write today for our free catalogue, or bet- 
ter yet, request our representative to call upon 
you or your school. There will be no obligation. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA = 

















Here is a convenient way to 
order informational material offered 
by advertisers in May. You will 
find teaching aids, travel literature 
or other descriptive literature to 
serve as a guide to your school or 
personal buying. Your requests will 
be forwarded promptly to the com- 
panies. For fastest service, write 
directly to the advertisers at ad- 
dresses shown in their ads. 


154. Brochure describing attrac- 
tions aboard the new multimillion- 
dollar $.S. AQUARAMA that will 
be in daily service on Lake Erie 
between Detroit and Cleveland be- 
ginning June 19, 180-mile short- 


cut eliminating congested driving 
around west end of Lake Erie. 
Includes sailing schedules and rates 
for both passengers and automo- 
biles. (Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
Co. ) 

13. Help! Help! Help! An illus- 
trated booklet for persons who 
have written manuscripts and are 
interested in book publication. 
(Greenwich Book Publishers ) 

109. Tommy and Tess Take a 
Train Trip. A 16-page coloring 
book for children, with brief and 
simple text. One free copy initially; 
class quantities on subsequent re- 
quest. (Association of American 
Railroads ) 


USE THIS COUPON 





State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


154. 18. 109. 


Name 


Available in School Year of 1957-1958 Only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 








Subject 








School Name 
School Street Address 





City. 


Kentucky 





Enrollment: Boys 














CLINTON 


Cc. R. COZZENS, Manager 
Member—N.A.T.A. 38th Year 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street 


Clinton, lowa 





Enjoy Cool Comfort 


Low auto- 





New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 
SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie 


Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving 
Faster Service 





new s.s. AQUARAMA 


rates. Ocean Liner comfort— 
beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and 
drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised chil- 
pre playroom. (Food, refreshment only additional 
cost). 


TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA 
1958 Season—June 19th-Sept. 7th ~ 

For illustrated folder write 
Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
Company, Dept. ST-5, 1841 
Nat‘l Bank Bidg., Detroit 


TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Detroit—Foot of W. Grand 
4. Blvd. 

i Cleveland—Foot of W. Third 














TAF _News 


Continued from page 80 

and constructively, cannot assume 
the lead. In any event, ultimate 
success in evolving a set of sound 
personnel policies will depend upon 
complete cooperation among the 
entire staff. 

To attempt to furnish here a 
yardstick for such a task would be 
futile and unnecessary, for there 
are adequate NEA materials in this 
field at the present time. Yet, for 
those who may be contemplating 
some work in the area of personnel 
policies, it certainly would be wise 
to keep these things in mind: 

(1) That established personnel 
policies should result from the co- 
operative effort of the entire staff, 

(2) That they should be written 
policies. 

(3) That each teacher, each non- 
certificated employee, should be 
furnished a copy of these policies. 

(4) That a “watchdog” commit- 
tee should be established to assist 
with interpretation, publicity, and 
revision. 

There are numerous other factors, 
of course, that are needed to fill in 
the complete picture; but using 
these four points as guideposts will 
enhance the chances of any pro- 
posal to develop sound personnel 
policies in the individual school 
system. 

—Charlton Hummel 





Wilderness Road 
To Show Again 

Wilderness Road, outdoor drama 
production of Berea College, will 
start its fourth season on: June 28. 
The play has a universal: appeal for 
all ages, and the community of 
Berea and Berea College share this 
appeal for the tourist. 

To make it possible for groups 
of teen-agers to make the trip to 
Berea economically, a Thrift Pack- 
age was initiated during the 1957 
season. The response from Scout, 
4-H, Y, Church, and school groups 
more than justified the original be- 
lief that it would be popular. 

The Package includes lodging, 
some meals, admission to the per- 
formance and planned sightseeing 
and recreation. The price is quite 
reasonable. For full information on 
the Thrift Package, write to Wilder- 
ness Road, Berea, Ky. The drama 
runs: through: August 30. 
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Add Years To Your Life 


Continued from page 27 


feet several inches apart and toes just 
back of the take-off mark. He must 
take off with both feet and jump as 
far forward as possible. Swinging the 
arms and bending the knees is per- 
mitted. Each student is allowed three 
jumps and his best performance is re- 
corded in feet and inches to the near- 
est half inch. If the student falls back- 
ward or any part of his body is closer 
to the take-off line than his feet, then 
measurement will be made from that 
part of the body. 

TEST No. 4. SOFTBALL THROW 
FOR DISTANCE—Each student may 
have several warm-up throws. Each 
student will start his throw, with an 
official 12-inch softball, from any- 
where behind a restraining line six 
feet long. He will be allowed three 
throws and the best of the three will 
be recorded in feet and inches on his 
score card. All throws must be over- 
handed and land within a 45° arc 
from the restraining line. (To speed 
up the process of recording throws, 
small stakes with markings can be 
placed at intervals beyond 40 feet and 
measurements made from them to the 
closest edge of the ball’s imprint.) 

TEST No. 5. 300-YARD RUN- 
W ALK—Four or more students, de- 
pending upon the number of stop 
watches available, should line up in 
a straight line and wait for the starter’s 
command of: “Get on your mark! 
Get set! Go!” On the word “Go,” the 
starter should sweep his hand in a 
downward motion to signal the timers 
so that they may start their watches. 
A reasonable warm-up should be al- 
lowed before the run-walk but the stu- 
dent should run the full distance only 
once on a given day. The student’s 
time should be recorded in minutes, 
seconds, and tenths of seconds. (A 
300-yard track can be set up by plac- 
ing four volleyball or high jump stand- 
ards so that one lap will be equivalent 
to 100 yards and each student run 
three laps to complete the distance.) 


The tests should be arranged so 
that each student has a rest period 
of at least five minutes between 
tests. If possible, all students 
should wear physical education 
uniforms and gym shoes. Good 
student leaders may be used to 
record the results, but where pos- 
sible, adults should be used. A 
student should not be forced to do 
any of the tests and especially the 
300-yard run if there is any reason 
to believe that he is not physically 





capable of attempting the test. ~ 


Each school may set up its own 
norms for each grade level when 
all tests have been completed. 
For the purpose of measuring 
achievement as well as physical 
fitness, the tests should be admin- 
istered once in the fall and again 
in the spring to compare each in- 
dividual’s progress. These tests 
were not designed to be skill tests 
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for accuracy and expert perform- 
ance, but they are to determine 
physical strengths and weaknesses 
in the student and to measure the 
motor ability of his muscles. 

In order for the test results to 
be valid and reliable, the directions 
for each test must be carefully fol- 
lowed, so that all students are exe- 
cuting the tests in the same man- 
ner. All tests should be given on 
the same day if practicable. If the 
tests could be completed in one 
week, comparisons would be fairly 


accurate. Either the instructor or 
a student should demonstrate each 
test before the student attempts to 
execute it. 

If physical fitness tests are valu- 
able, if they will add life to your 
years and years to your life, if you 
do not need expensive equipment, 
if you have initiative, if you are a 
conscientious teacher of physical 
education, why not be among the 
schools in Kentucky that are start- 
ing a program of physical fitness 
tests? 





Watch Your Language! 


Are you up-to-date on your language? Can you communicate? 
For those who have trouble in deciding what others are saying, 


here is a Journal service. 


The following are excerpts from Translations from the English 
by Robert Paul Smith, published in mid-February 1958 by Simon 


and Schuster, New York. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE CHILDREN 


It says: 

“Right away.” 

“I'm coming.” 

“Im all dressed.” 

“I didnt hit him. 
pushed him.” 

‘“‘Mo-m-m-m-y!"’ 

“It's awfully cold in here.” 

“It's awfully warm in here.” 

“My stomach hurts ... and my 
head and my nose and my hair, 
too.” 

“Miss McPhetridge is mean.” 

“Miss McPhetridge hates me.” 

“Miss McPhetridge is peachy.” 


I just sort of 


it means: 
Pretty soon. 
He’s not coming. 
He has his undershirt on. 
He hit his brother. 


His brother hit him. 

He doesn’t feel like going to sleep. 

He doesn't feel like going to sleep. 

He doesn’t feel like getting up for 
school. 


He's being taught to read. 
He’s not learning how to read. 
He’s learned how to read. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE TEACHER 


it says: 
“Oh, I wouldn't worry about that. 
At this stage, it's the social 
adjustment that really counts.” 


It means: 

The child cannot read, write, or 
count beyond nine, but has 
stopped throwing modeling clay 
into the sand box. 

“It's been a real pleasure having 


him in class this year. He's de- 
veloped so." 


It's the end of the term, the teacher 
is getting married and quitting 
the school system—why hold 
grudges? 

“He shows a real ability in plastic 
conception.” 


He can make a snake out of clay. 


“He's rather slow in group inte- 
gration and reacts negatively to 
aggressive stimulus.” 


He cries easily. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE TEEN-AGER 


It says: 
“Nobody understands me.” 


it means: 

Nobody is prepared to grant her 
perfectly reasonable request to 
wear her father’s shirt, her 
mother’s diamond earrings, her 
brother's sneakers, and a sequin- 
covered derby hat on a three- 
day co-operative excursion on 
motorcycles to Las Vegas. All 
the other girls are doing it. 

“I wish I was dead.” 

She is going to lie on her stomach 
on her bed in her room all after- 
noon and refuse all nourishment 
except a carton of Coca-Cola, 
three boxes of chocolate-covered 


graham crackers, and a jar of 
cocktail onions. 


“She’s my absolutely best friend.” 


A girl permanently attached to 
your daughter by telephone cord. 


“Oh, we just had what was in the 
front of the refrigerator.” 


A six-rib roast, three loaves of 
bread. two cold pork chops, a 
dill pickle, half a watermelon, 
some chocolate bars to hold them 
until dinner. 


Reprinted from Translations from 
the English, (c) 1956, 1958, by Robert 
Paul Smith. Simon and Schuster, 
publishers. 








Report of Executive Secretary 


Continued from page 14 

The KEA Life Plan, underwritten 
by Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, has been in force 
only two years, but is gaining in 
the amount of insurance in force 
as its availability becomes more 
widely known. Almost one million 
dollars in coverage is now carried 
by 180 policyholders. 

Your KEA staff has been called 
upon to assist local associations in 
their recruitment programs and to 
help them find ways of giving more 
life to FTA Clubs and KSEA Chap- 
ters. During the year 1957-58, 
thirteen new FTA Clubs have been 
formed making a total of 88 active 
FTA Clubs in the state. In this 
same period, two new Kentucky 
Student Education Association 
Chapters have been organized, 
making a total of twenty-one chap- 
ters in Kentucky. 

In order to develop more effec- 
tive and efficient leadership in 
local associations, your KEA Board 
of Directors has authorized seven 
state-wide annual Leadership Con- 
ferences on one of the college 
campuses. These conferences are 
designed primarily to assist local 
association presidents in the de- 
velopment of their own programs, 
as well as to familiarize them with 
materials and services which are 
available through KEA and NEA. 
One day during the conference, the 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers has sponsored a local presidents’ 
day at which time the problems and 
issues confronting a local president 
are dealt with more directly and 
more specifically. 

In addition to the above, more 
and more local education associa- 
tions are making use of the ma- 
terial available to them in the 
KEA office—both NEA and KEA. 
Space will not permit an enumera- 
tion of the titles of the various 
pieces of materials available, but 
during this past year thousands of 
pieces of mimeographed and 
printed material were distributed 
to local associations from the KEA 
office. 

Legislation. It was a real pleas- 
ure for your KEA staff to work 
very closely with the State De- 
partment of Education in the pro- 
motion of the legislative program. 
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Dr. Robert R. Martin and his staff 
worked in complete harmony with 
the KEA staff in carrying through 
with school legislation. 

The most important legislation in 
regard to education which passed 
the General Assembly had to do 
with strengthening the Teachers’ 
Retirement System. The Kentucky 
Teachers’ Retirement System is 
fast becoming one of the strongest 
in the nation, and the last Legis- 
lature added a death benefit of 
$500, a survivors’ benefit scaled ac- 
cording to the number of surviving 
dependents, an increase for retired 
teachers, and an increase for teach- 
ers who will be retiring before they 
have been under the present retire- 
ment system long enough to gain 
maximum benefits. Even though 
we were unable to get through all 
of the bills which we had listed on 
our program, we were able to get 
passed some constructive legisla- 
tion and to defeat a great deal of 
unsound and unrealistic legislation. 


Public Relations. Even though 
good public relations are dependent 
upon every officer, every staff 
member, and probably every mem- 
ber of KEA, more emphasis will 
be placed upon this area than has 
been in the past. Already news 
releases have gone from KEA to 
weekly newspapers and more will 
be going in the future. Attention 
will be given to radio and TV sta- 
tions in order to keep them sup- 
plied with material pertinent to the 
educational issues in Kentucky. In 
order to further the cause of good 
public relations, members of your 
staff and officers of your Associa- 
tion have attended, and in many 
instances participated on the pro- 
gram, such state-wide meetings as 
the Kentucky Press Association, 
Kentucky Chamber of Commerce, 
Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation, 
Kentucky School Boards Associa- 
tion, Kentucky Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Kentucky Bankers 
Association, and the Kentucky 
Council for Education. These 
meetings are in addition to the 
dozens of lay committees with 
which KEA staff members and of- 
ficers have met during the year. 


Area Workshops. In order to 
acquaint more of the people at the 
local level with the services of 
KEA and NEA and in order to get 
suggestions which would be help- 


ful in the operation of KEA at the 
state level, KEA has sponsored a 
series of workshops in which more 
than 1,100 people participated. In 
response to certain questions, it was 
found that most of the groups 
wanted more stress placed on 
teacher salaries, an extension of 
group purchasing, consideration 
given to a placement bureau, more 
emphasis on leadership, and more 
publicity given to the work of 
KEA. Most of the participants 
were satisfied with the general 
pattern of the KEA convention. 
Ten of the groups felt that the 
annual convention should be held 
in the fall, and seven wanted it 
continued in the spring. The TEPS, 
FTA-KSEA programs came in for 
considerable discussion, and these 
programs will be strengthened as 
a result of these workshops. 

The Kentucky School Journal. 
The Kentucky School Journal has 
continued to be a popular service 
of the Association to its members. 
Reader response, in the form of 
contributed articles, has helped to 
maintain a high standard of ex- 
cellence which is aided also by the 
regular columnists. 

While striving to maintain qual- 
ity, the cost per 1000 copies has 
been cut from $146.48 in 1955-56 to 
$120.77 this year. The paid circula- 
tion is at an all-time high of almost 
24,000 as compared to 20,000 in 
1955-56. The income from adver- 
tising has increased from an aver- 
age of $970.62 per month in 1955- 
56 to an estimated $1,170.00 this 
year. 


Another saving is being made this 
year as a result of the purchase and 
installation of addressing equip- 
ment in the new headquarters 
building. The saving on addressing 
costs over that of previous years 
will pay for the equipment in about 
two years. Since addressing plates 
are now made up and filed in the 
KEA headquarters, there is the 
added advantage of having closer 
control over address changes and 
the opportunity to avoid many of 

: the errors in mailing of past years. 
The equipment is also being used 
for other mailing purposes. 

Coupled with the multilith offset 
duplicating machine, the addresso- 
graph is a versatile tool for rapid 
communication with KEA leaders 
and members over the state. Among 


Kentucky School Journal! 
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the materials produced and ad- 
dressed in the KEA office were the 
Legislative Newsletter, the Future 
Teachers Memo, numerous _re- 
search reports, and many communi- 
cations to superintendents and local 
association presidents. The coming 
year will see a continued increase 
in the use of this equipment in the 
Association’s program of expanded 
services to its members. 

KEA Commissions. The KEA 
Tenure and Academic Freedom 
Commission, under the chairman- 
ship of Charlton Hummel, is be- 
coming mose and more active. 
The Commission is operating on 
the theory that “an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” 
Numerous articles have appeared 
in the KEA Journal in which an at- 
tempt has been made to familiarize 
both the administrator and the 
teacher with Kentucky laws in re- 
gard to tenure. The Commission 
has found that several cases have 
arisen because of unfamiliarity with 
the tenure law. 


The Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards Commission, 
with Dr. Harry Sparks as chair- 
man, has held three meetings dur- 
ing the year. Communications have 
been sent from the TEPS Com- 
mission to all local presidents 
recommending the re-appointment 
of the local TEPS chairmen in 
order to provide continuity and to 
all district boards suggesting that 
the TEPS district chairmen be in- 
vited to meet with them. Packets 
of materials, including a suggested 
list of activities for local TEPS 
Committees, have been sent to the 
166 local TEPS chairmen. A broch- 
ure has been developed for the pro- 
motion of the program and the 
Commission is now engaged in a 
revision of the Scholarship Bul- 
letin. 

Departments and Sections. KEA 
attempts to improve the quality 
of instruction through the activities 


engaged in by members of many 


of the departments and sections. 
Since the programs of the majority 
of them relate specifically to sub- 
ject matter areas, members have an 
opportunity to learn more about 
their teaching field. Interest is 
growing in these particular pro- 
grams of KEA as shown by the fact 
that during the KEA convention 
more than 5,000 teachers partici- 
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pated in the departmental and sec- 
tional meetings. 

Nothing is said in the above re- 
port concerning the dozens of meet- 
ings which the officers of your As- 
sociation have attended during the 
year. No mention is made of out- 
of-state meetings which the staff 
has attended nor is an account 
given of the activities of the Plan- 
ning Board which has met twice 
during the year and rendered valu- 
able assistance in the development 
of the legislative program. No 
reference is made to the many 
hours of deliberations which your 
Board of Directors has given to the 
business of KEA. However, the 
intent of this report was to cover 
briefly only some of the activities 
in which your Association has been 
engaged. 

—J. M. Dodson 





Kentucky Resident 
Writes Child’s Book 


Chip, which was published by 
Harper & Brothers in March, is 


the first book of Rod Huff, an © 


author who makes his home in 
Kentucky. About the book, he says, 
“Tve always amused my children 
by telling them ‘made up’ stories. 
Out of this there gradually evolved 
a desire to write a book for chil- 
dren. After several false starts, I 
realized that I was sitting on a 
book and didn’t know it. Charles, 
my son, made an excellent model 
for the main character and Ken- 
tucky provided a good setting. 
From that point, writing the book 
was mainly a task of extending 
reality and fantasy.” 

Rod Huff was born in Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., in 1920. He is a grad- 
uate of Kentucky Military Institute 
and has attended Marshall College 
in Huntington, W. Va., Capital Uni- 
versity in Columbus, Ohio, and 
Columbia University. He made his 
living for a time by playing the 


HUFF 


Author 
of Chip 


trumpet. Mr. Huff has had an in- 
terest in music and writing since 
the fifth grade. 

Mr. Huff lives in Prospect, Jef- 
ferson County, with his wife, 
Bozenka, and their children, Sonja 
and Charles. 





Is There A Teacher? 





Continued from page 12 


ville, related why she had chosen 
to be a teacher and the attractions 
that she felt our profession held 
for her. Ruth Dunn, supervisor of 
primary education in Jefferson 
County Schools, spoke on the role 
of supervision in helping teachers. 
She concluded with some vital re- 
marks about the challenge that 
teaching holds as a profession for 
those who feel the call to make 
teaching a real profession. 
—Florence Collins Hays 
CTA TEPS Chairman 





Film Available 

If you didn’t see SATELLITES, 
SCHOOLS AND SURVIVAL over 
major TV stations in March, you 
can still see the movie. Your KEA 
has a copy of the film used on the 
broadcasts now available upon re- 
quest. (30 minutes) 





The opportunity to practice 
brotherhood presents itself every 
time you meet a human being.— 
Jane Wyman 








TO UNDERSTAND better the 
workings of KEA, send for a 
copy of the newly-revised KEA 
HANDBOOK. Write to KEA, 
2303 South Third Street, 
Louisville 8. 














acceptance of position. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-wide 
We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location preferred. 
We have vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. No obligation until 


N.A.T.A. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 











Engineering Freshman 
Continued from page 26 


Geometry and the per cent that 
have not completed Solid Geome- 
try in high school will indicate that 
about 24 per cent of the best stu- 
dents still have Solid Geometry to 
complete. They must complete 
this course during their second 
freshman semester because no stu- 
dent will be allowed to enroll in a 
sophomore Calculus course until he 
has completed Solid Geometry. If 
it is remembered that an ideal 
registration would be one in which 
the regular freshman courses as 
listed in the General Catalog would 
show 100 per cent enrollment and 
all other courses would show zero 
per cent enrollment, then one can 
see how these students are being 
handicapped by a lack of prepara- 
tion or ability. 

The overall picture of this re- 
port seems to show that almost 
three-fourths of these students are 
handicapped by a mathematics de- 
ficiency since only half were eli- 
gible to take the regular College 
Algebra and almost half of these 
have yet to take Solid Geometry. 
This situation could be corrected 
by the simple process of raising the 
entrance requirements to a point 
that would exclude those not pre- 
pared, but no such move is con- 
templated. These students are not 
personally responsible for this situa- 
tion, and would be done a great in- 
justice if denied the right to study 
in the field of their choice. 


TABLE Ill—Percent of Students Needing the 
Courses Shown 








Percent of Students Needing 
Courses When the Minimum 
Score For Chemistry Is 

Course ' 60 41 
Remedial Grammar 19.6 19.6 
English Composition 80.4 79.2 
Basic Mathematics 5.4 5.4 
Solid Geometry 22.0 15.0 
Plane and Solid Geometry 8.3 8.3 
College Algebra (including 

high school review) 37.7 37.7 
College Algebra 52.7 52.5 
Trigonometry 52.5 52.5 
General College Chemistry 6.2 9.0 
General Chemistry for 

Engineers 51.4 69.5 
Elementary Engineering 

Drawing 80.4 80.4 
Air Science 55.3 55.3 
Military Science 28.7 28.7 
Music (Band) 5.4 5.4 
Physical Education 89.1 89.1 





It is foolish to expect a 12- or 13- 
year-old child to have the foresight 
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to elect to take courses in school 
that will prepare him for a career 
in science when he -has been led 
to believe that these subjects are 
difficult. Consequently, when he 
does decide that he wants to be- 
come an engineer, chemist, or 
physicist, he is ready to graduate 
from high school and cannot then 
take these subjects that will help 
him so much in college. To pre- 
vent the development of this situa- 
tion, and to help the student de- 
cide just what field he does like, 
it is felt that he should be en- 
couraged to start his mathematics 
and science courses as early as 
possible. 

The responsibility of advising a 
student falls on the parents and 
they can not delegate this responsi- 
bility to anyone in the field of edu- 
cation, but this imposes a tremend- 
ous responsibility on the educators 
to see that the parents are well in- 
formed. In some cases where the 
parents show no interest in this 
problem, the educator will find 
that he has no choice but to advise 
the student. The principal and 
teachers of the junior high and 
high schools have, by far, the best 
opportunity to pass on this informa- 
tion to the parents and the students. 
In fact, the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation is the only organized di- 
rect contact with the parents avail- 
able to the educator. It is felt that 
through this organization, plus the 
contact the teachers have with the 
students, much can be done to cor- 
rect this situation. Once the par- 
ents of a community start demand- 
ing mathematics and __ science 
courses of the best quality, it 
should not be too difficult to enlist 
their support to provide the neces- 
sary funds to accomplish this. 





Elementary Principal 





Continued from page 29 


past and present. The meetings 


were most inspirational and the 


exhibits gave us all many oppor- 
tunities to examine new books, ma- 
terials, and equipment. . 

The lectures, the assemblies, and 
the study groups gave us much 
about which to think and pursue 
further. 


KEA Convention News 


The Department of Elementary 
Principals had 156 reservations for 


the annual luncheon meeting held 
at the Samuel D. Jones School on 
April 10. Many attended the lec- 
ture later. 

Dr. Ruth Streitz gave an inspir- 
ing lecture. Her theme was “Cur- 
ricular Change in the Light of Re- 
cent Evidence.” Some of her perti- 
nent observations were: 


I. From an adult view — (1) 
Teachers didn’t need Sputnik to 
tell them that children can and 
should learn science. (2) The lag 
in putting researchers’ advice inito 
practice has been terrific. (3) A 
good school is as good as its prin- 
cipal and no better. (4) Since the 
principal is the key person in the 
public school system, and since the 
elementary schools still provide the 
basic education for the majority of 
the people, the elementary prin- 
cipals must have the courage to 
face up to the present crisis and to 
admit our past errors and weak- 
nesses. (5) Principals’ training 
should begin with classroom teach- 
ing. Principals need a thorough 
understanding of the pupil and only 
experience can teach them this. 
Administrative training must come 
later. (6) Dr. Streitz emphasized 
that a principal needs experience in 
the field in which he is to preside. 

II. From the child's standpoint— 
(1) Children need stimulation and 
challenge. If drill must be used it 
must be meaningful and the child 
must know why he is doing it. 
This is true in the area of home- 
work, too. (2) The gifted child 
needs an enriched program of 
study, but not isolation. He needs 
to associate with many kinds of 
minds at school—as he will in later 
life. (3) One has to live life. He 
can't just read about it. (4) Chil- 
dren are in need of discipline, that 
kind of discipline that leads to con- 
trol of self. This must begin at 
home and continue throughout 
life. 


Officers Elected 


Josephine McKee, of Engelhard 
School, Louisville, was installed as 
president; Mrs. G. W. Atkinson, 
of Highland School, Hopkinsville, 
is president-elect. Other officers 
elected were Leslie Kitchen, Yates 
School, Fayette County, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Katherine L. Moore, 
Hiram Roberts School, Louisville, 
secretary; Loyal Hall, 11th Dis- 
trict School, Covington, treasurer 
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Publishers’ Representatives 


Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, Ill.—Thomas P. Ed- 
wards, 602 Parklawn, Danville; Wilbur O. 
Sego, Munfordville. 

American Book Co., 300 Pike Ave., Cincinnati, 
O.—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman, Ashland; 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence. 

Beckley, Cardy Co., 1900 North Narraganset, 
Chicago 29, Il].—George O, Sweetman, 1824 
Collinswood Rd., Columbus 21, O. 


Cadmus Books, E. M. Hale and Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military St., George- 
town. 

Childcraft, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54, Ill—Sara Wharton, 425 West Ormsby, 
Louisville 3; Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 
Fifth, Covington. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y¥.—Wendell L. Trapp, Eminence. 

F. E. Compton and Co., 1000 North Dearborn, 
Chicago 10, Ill—Mrs. Mayme Marshall, 
Mount Sterling; Mrs. Virginia Tippett, 1612 
Chichester, Louisville 

Doubleday and Co. and Junior Literary Guild, 
Garden City, N. Y.—Francis Taylor, P.O. 
Box 164, Frankfort. - 

The Economy Co., Atlanta, Ga.—Jack Thomp- 
son, 2847 Saratoga Dr., Louisville. 


Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior, 
425 Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, qil.—A. J. 
Akers, 616 Montclair Dr., Lexington. 


George F. Cram Co.—Central School Supply 
Co., 315-17 West Main, Louisville 2. 


Ginn and Co., 199 East Gay St., Columbus 
16, O.—Judson Harmon, Whitley City; Elvis 
Glenn Pace, Murray; Dick Smith, Route 1, 
Box 248, Georgetown, Ohio; Mrs. Louise 
Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lex- 
ington. 

The Gregg Publishing Co.—Robert N. Tarking- 
ton, 8651 North DeQuincy St., Indianapolis 
18, Ind. 

D. C. Heath and Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, Ill—J. Edgar Pride, 307 South 
15th St., Murray. 

Harcourt Brace and Co., New York, N. Y.— 
William M. Currie, 366 Duke Rd., Lexington. 


Harlow Publishing Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn.— 
J. Leon Cook, 523 Spanish Ct., Louisville 14. 


Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.—Bobby McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass.—Curtis Shirley, 130 Ransom Ave., 
Lexington. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O'Neal, P.O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 


Laidlaw Brothers, River Forest, Ill.—Hugh 
Eblen, 251 Idlehour Dr., Lexington. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 West Lake, Chicago 
6, Ill—J. Minor Stuart, Dickson, Tenn.; 
Earl G. Walker, Berea. 


Lyons and Carnahan Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill—Elmer Barker, Winchester. 


Macmillan Co., 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, 
Iil.—Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville; French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine 
Rd., Lexington; Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th 
St., Vincennes, Ind. 


McCormick Mathers Co., Columbus, O.—Harold 
Holcomb, Scottsville. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth St., Louisville. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.— 
W. J. Hauser, 610 South Harrison, Shelby- 
ville, Ind. 


Rand McNally and Co., Chicago, Ill.—James E. 
Bradley, 1056 Fontaine Rd., Lexington. 


Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Ill.—H. K. 
Hamblen, 2526 Windsor Ave., Owensboro; 
H. Lee Smith, Weissinger-Gaulbert Apts., 
Louisville 2. 


R h A iat 57 West Grand 
Ave., Chicago, IIl—E. S. Hayes, Senior 
Staff Associates, 6010 Grand Vista Ave., 
Cincinnati 13, O. 





Scott, Foresman Co., 433 East Erie St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill.—J. Ray Binford, Versailles; 
George Conley, Ashland; Irene Reynolds, 
3028 Sherbrooke Rd., Louisville 5. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.—Fred Edmonds, 2332 Maple- 
wood Dr., Lexington. 


E. C. Seale and Co., 1031 N. Pennsylvania 


St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Boswell B. Hodgkin, 
110 Armett, Frankfort. 


Silver Burdette Co., 4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 
30, Ill.—Austin Durham, 9 Dumfries Ave., 
Fort Thomas. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 West Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y.—Bobby Jones, 1471 
Townley Dr., Lexington. 


South-Western Publishing Co., 201 West Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, O.—Walter H. Greenwood, 
826 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, Tenn. 


Steck Co., Austin, Texas—Jack J. Brent, P.O. 
Box 339, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Weber Costello Co.—James T. Kier, Box 794, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 


The John C. Winston Co., 5641 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago 46, Ill.—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown; Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, 
Lexington; Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2039 
Douglass Blvd., Louisville 5. 


World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16, Ill—Dave Borland, 2049 Hatheway, 
Lexington. 


World Book Encyclopedia, 85 East Gay St., 
Columbus, O.—Mrs. S. C. Callison, 211 
Ring Rd., Louisville 7; Henry C. Taylor, 
310 High St., Elizabethtown; Charles R. 
Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville; Mrs. Bessie 
Logan, 14 Audrey Ave., Ludlow; Mrs. Louise 
Hopkins, Wingo; M. S. Hutchens, 209 Taylor 
Dr., Lexington; Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third 
National Bank Bldg., Nashville 3. Tenn. 





You Are Eligible 
For The KEA Life Plan... 


If you are a member of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association under 
age 65. This plan provides $5,000 
of life insurance for men and either 
$5,000 or $3,000 for women at ex- 
tremely low cost. The insurance is 
issued under an individual policy. 
Write the KEA Office for further 
details or use the application blank 
on this page. 





KEA LIFE PLAN APPLICATION 


To The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company for the KEA Term Life Insurance Plan automatically convertible to the Whole Life Paid-up 
at Age 90 Plan. (Please print or type all information) 


(1) Name of Applicant 


(2) 





Last 
(4) Permanent mailing address 


(6) Employed 





Month 
(8) Premium: Annual 

Semi-Annual 

9 Month PRD $ 
(10) Name of Beneficiary 


(9) School System 





(12) Do you know of any impairment now existing in your health or physical condition? 


(18) If yes, give particulars 





(14) Have you consulted a physician for any illness during the past three years? 


(15) If yes, give particulars. 





(7) Amount of Insurance: Males $5,000 0 


RP Te eR irae gota Sreesance ep tlaheees : 


Applicant’s date of birth.......... 


Month Day Year 
Females $5,000 [] or $3,000 —) 





(11) Relationship of Beneficiary 
Yes 0 


No 0 








I HEREBY APPLY for the insurance described above and agree to pay premiums therefor at the rate shown above. All dividends, declared 
under the policy during the term insurance period shall be the property of the Kentucky Education Association. Information in this application 
is given to obtain this insurance and is true and complete to the best of my knowledge and belief. The Company shall incur no obligation because 
of this application unless and until a policy is delivered to the Applicant and the first premium thereon is paid in full while the health or other 
conditions affecting insurability of the Applicant are as described in this application. 

Date 5: an 
*Annual premiums may be paid in 9 school month installments by deduction from the payroll of the school system designated in the applica- 
tion, upon completion of a payroll deduction authorization. If the payroll deduction plan is terminated for any reason, any unpaid balance 
of the annual premium shall be payable as of the due date of the first unpaid school month installment. Such unpaid balance shall equal the 
excess of the annual premium over the sum of school month installments due and paid on or since the most recent policy renewal date. 
Grace as provided in the policy shall be allowed for each premium payment. Payroll deduction may not be available in some school systems. 


Fill out and Mail to: KEA Life Plan, Kentucky Education Association, 2303 South Third, Louisville 8, Ky. 





Signature of Applicant 


May, 1958 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL AT 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 
. STATE COLLEGE 


: JUNE 16 TO AUGUST 8 








) 
Classes will sheet five days a week beginning at 7:30 a.m. 
Recitation periods will be one hour and laboratory periods two 


to three hours in length. 


Full program of undergraduate courses will be offered in all 
regular departments. Graduate program will offer courses lead- 
ing to the Master of Arts degree in Education and to the various 
teaching certificates issued on graduate credits by the State 


Department of Education. 


Opportunities will be provided for students desiring to prepare 
for admission to schools of medicine, dentistry, law, engineering 


and other professional and technical institutions. 





Beautiful shaded walkway to the 
rear of Van Meter Auditorium. 


Special Summer School Highlights 


@ Program in conservation of natural resources 
@ Courses, conferences and workshop on Kentucky life 
and culture 


Remedial Reading and Reading Clinic 
Annual Summer conference for Superintendents 


July 11 

Workshop in visual education, June 23-June 27 @ Course in Driver Education June 23-July 11 
Guided tours to places of special and historical @ Outstanding chapel programs 

interest 





For Further Information, Write — 


PRESIDENT KELLY THOMPSON 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 





If undeliverable return to 
Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third St. - 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


Return Postage Guaranteed 
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A scene on the University’s Coldstream Farm 


In the Heart of the Bluegrass am 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY is located in the heart of the famed Bluegrass Region, 
a delightful country of great scenic beauty and historic interest. Summer Session students may 
visit many of the fabulous farms in the area. Points of historic interest include Ashland 
(home of Henry Clay), General John Hunt Morgan’s residence, and the home of Mary Todd. 


A well balanced cultural, social and recreational program is planned for the 1958 Sum- 
mer Session. Noted speakers, musical programs, and dramatic productions will be presented. 


Students may participate in such activities as swimming, tennis, golf, picnicking and camping. 


For those who wish to travel, there is the UK Abroad Tour to Europe and the Middle 
East, June 12-July 29. Six hours of graduate or undergraduate credit is optional. For a 
descriptive folder, write to Dr. J. W. D. Skiles, Department of Ancient Languages. 








1958 Summer Session — June 9- Aug. 2 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 


— 


7911 
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